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The Officers and Directors of AMPAL and its Affiliates send New 
Year’s Greetings to their friends—shareholders, bondholders, and clients 


in the United States, Canada, and Israel. 








AMPAL—American Israel Corporation 
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THE WORKER’S BANK, LTD. 
of TEL-AVIV, ISRAEL 


Sends New Year’s Greetings 
to all its Friends in the 


U. S. A. AND CANADA 


and wishes them a 

YEAR OF HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY 
and continued progress in the 

DEVELOPMENT OF MEDINAT ISRAEL 
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UALITY in petroleum products is largely a matter of control. The 
quality of every Shell product from jet fuel to aspha!t is guaran- 
teed by the program carried out by the refinery laboratories. In 

these modern, scientific centers, every product is checked at every 
stage of manufacture in order to insure the high quality and superb 
performance that millions have learned to associate with Shell. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 











ISRAEL 
A 
UNITED 
NATION 


Ever since the State of Israel 
was re-created, and the 
influx of Jews from 

Arabic lands assumed mass 
proportions, it was evident 
that the little country 

was in danger of splitting 
into TWO nations — the 
advanced and the backward, 
the occidental and the oriental. 
This would be the gravest 
calamity possible! 


From the very beginning, 
Histadrut has set its mind 
on the process of 

integrating all segments of 
the community by building up 
equal opportunity for all — 
adequate medical care, 
vocational training, cultural 
activities and social harmony. 
This program must be 
enlarged in order to speed the 
full integration of the 
newcomers into ONE nation. 


Histadrut's Social Welfare, 
Vocational Training and 
Cultural Agencies must be 
enlarged immediately! 


You can help by 
supporting the 
IS RA E L 
HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 
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Editorial Comment 





Khrushchev and Isaiah 


r ALL roles in which the Russian dictator 
0 has chosen to appear that of a latter-day 
Jaiah is the least convincing. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
sweeping proposal for total disarmament is about 
s specific as that of the Hebrew prophet. The 
Soviet Premier, too, wishes swords to be beaten 
into ploughshares, and his suggestion that “mili- 
try educational establishments shall be closed” 
is merely a less lyrical way of proclaiming, 
“Neither shall they learn war any more.” 

But there is an important distinction between 
the prophet and his unlikely disciple. Isaiah 
places the fulfillment of his vision in the end 
of days when the Divine Will may be wrought; 
he gives man time as well as Godly help. Khrush- 
chev is more impatient. Complete disarmament 
isto be achieved in exactly four years. All states 
throughout the world are to disband their armies 
and destroy their armaments within that period. 
The whole seething globe, from Laos to Algeria, 
from China to Iraq, from the United States 
to the Dominican Republic is to dismiss its 
generals and scrap its arms in the time it takes 
to acquire a B.A. degree. 

There is another and more painful difference. 
We are convinced that Isaiah believes that one 
day nations will not lift up sword against nation, 
for in the terms he sets the impossible can be- 
come the possible. But can we for one moment 
assume that Mr. Khrushchev actually believes 
universal disarmament can be agreed on and 
carried out in four years? Mr. Khrushchev is 
no Gandhi, no pacifist visionary, no religious 
ecstatic. The Soviet Prime Minister is an astute 
real-politiker, with no nonsense about goals 
and means. He knows exactly how serious his 
proposal is and how seriously it can be taken. 


Were a physician to enter a hospital and pro- 

claim the resurrection once the world is free 
of bacteria, his patients while in favor of that 
consummation would probably seek more im- 
mediate help, and would feel tantalized rather 
than strengthened by his nostrum. Why does 


' Mr. Khrushchev tantalize a desperate world? 


Is there the remotest possibility that the Red 
Army will stop parading its might, or that the 


hosts of China will be sent home, or that the 
swashbucklering officers of the United Arab 


Republic will be dismissed in the foreseeable 


» future? 


Mr. Khrushchev has already allotted the blame. 


“If at present owing to a variety of reasons the 
Western powers do not manifest their readiness 
to embark on general and complete disarma- 
ment” then the Soviet Government is ready to 
discuss less grandiose measures. These include 
already familiar proposals, such as the creation 
of an atom-free zone in Central Europe and 
the liquidation of military bases on foreign 
territory. 

Certainly, any concrete steps offered for the 
reduction of tension should be given the most 
earnest consideration by our statesmen. We 
trust that the Soviet leader’s discussions with 
President Eisenhower will be specific and fruit- 
ful, and that they will pave the way for a 
meeting at the summit. Grandstand play will 
not help us, and some gestures are handsome 
only if they are not gestures. Let us reach agree- 
ment as rapidly as possible on such crucial issues 
as the banning of nuclear tests and the outlawing 
of nuclear war. If the world could hope for 
such an outcome from direct negotiations be- 
tween East and West it would move with greater 
confidence towards the indicated millenium. 


A New Ambassador 


R. AVRAHAM HarRMAN, the new Israeli 
ambassador to the United States is a well- 
loved and well-known figure in this country. 
He has spent a number of years here and in 
Canada representing Israel in posts in which he 
served with high distinction. Mr. Harman com- 
bines brilliance and exceptional abilities with a 
human warmth which have endeared him to 
American Jewry. We welcome him and his 
wife, Zina Harman, who as a member of the 
Israeli delegation to the United Nations won 
honors in her own right. The Labor Zionist 
Movement takes special pleasure in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Harman to Washington, greeting 
in him not only a first-rate mind and an accom- 
plished diplomat but a friend and devoted com- 
rade of long standing. 


Call to Pioneer Women 


HE RECENT convention of the Pioneer Women 
at Cleveland was a productive and stimu- 
lating gathering marked by the seriousness with 
which the delegates considered basic questions 
affecting American Jewry and Israel. Perhaps 
the most dramatic moment of the deliberations 
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came in the direct appeal of Mrs. Golda Meir 
for Aliyah. The Foreign Minister’s demand 
that the ranks of the Pioneer Women provide 
American immigration to Israel was the clearest 
indication of the principles to which the or- 
ganization is dedicated and its distinction from 
other bodies. Mrs. Meir’s call stressed the direct 
bond between Pioneer Women and pioneer work 


Whither Poale Zion? 


by Gal Heid 


GREEING to differ with Israel’s leaders on the 

question of Aliyah, B’nai B’rith during its 
Jerusalem conference demonstrated by its stress 
on unity between American Jewry and Israel 
one palpable truth—American Zionism no long- 
er exists as a vanguard movement. What in 
fact has happened is that the general mass or- 
ganizations in American life have in the past 
eleven years moved closer to Israel and in so 
doing have taken over more and more of the local 
Zionist program. They have done so indepen- 
dently, bypassing the Zionist movement, which 
during the same period has marked time and 
even noticeably declined. In short, American 
Zionism has lost its leadership as a factor of 
political, material and moral support of Israel 
and as the educational catalyst within American 
Jewry itself. Few doubt at the present time that, 
would the Z.O.A. unite with B’nai B’rith, for 
example, its members would be completely swal- 
lowed up by the mass organization. 

In the growing relationship between Israel 
and American Jewry, the Zionist movement 
in this country is fast becoming a junior partner. 
It is paying the penalty for its lack of Aliyah 
content—the only possible factor which could 
have established its rightful claim to moral and 
practical leadership. It is suffering from its 
internal contradiction between Zionist ideals 
and practice. Movements such as B’nai B’rith, 
or the various mass religious organizations, are 
unhampered by ideological commitments to 
Zionism. Their pragmatic approach to support 
for Israel has established a relationship with the 
Jewish state that is uninhibited and one of moral 


This article concludes the series of analyses of American 
Zionism as viewed by an Israeli. The Jewish Frontier has 
printed this series not because the editors are in agreement 
with Mr. Gal Heid’s conclusions but because they feel 
that his views clearly and candidly reflect much of Israeli 
thinking in regard to American Jewry. This challenging 
article on the role of the Poale Zion should be of particular 
interest to our readers. We invite comment on the views 
expressed. In a forthcoming issue we expect to print some 
of these comments. 
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in Israel. The practical results in this field yj 
be a matter for the future to disclose but 4 
earnestness with which the appeal was receiyd 
indicates that the question of Aliyah will recgiy 
major attention. All branches of the Li) 
Zionist movement wish Pioneer Women ay 
its new administration continued success in th 
great tasks before it. 
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equality. This healthier relationship is erg 
further emphasized by the right of the ma 
non-Zionist organizations of America to spe 
in the name of American Jewry itself. 


Paradoxically, all evidence points to the fy 
that the healthy relationship growing betwe 
the leadership of these mass organizations ay 
that of Israel, is doing more to bridge the gap 
tween the two largest Jewish centers in the wor 
today than the troubled relationship betwee 
American Zionism and Israel. Accepting ¢ 
premise that the political and educational go: 
of the mass organizations do not contain the ef 
ment of Aliyah, they no longer hesitate to hol 
their national conventions on Israel’s soil, to se 
thousands of their members per year on toup 
of Israel, to include their youth groups in variog. 
summer and year-long educational projects f 
Israel, to sponsor Bond and UJA drives # 
America, and to include Israel as a central fu 
tor in their internal educational programs. Ty) 
pragmatic, non-ideological approach is of moq) 
decisive value, even in terms of Aliyah, thy 
the relationship of a Zionist movement to] 
rael which in theory acclaims its support f 
Aliyah at conferences and in fact resists sud 
commitments for its members and their chi 
dren. Few Zionists in America ever anticipatt) 
that the non-Zionist organizations would mo 
American Jewry nearer and faster towards | 
rael than the American Zionist movement. Nj 
did they anticipate that these mass organizatiol 
in America would assume leadership in 
struggle against assimilation, in the endeavw 
to build up the creative forces in American Jet 
ish life and in so doing expose the almost uttet 
marginal character of American Zionism 45% 
influence in its community. 
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but dup for the political aims of Zinoism before 1948 
received should be bypassed by developments since that 
| receinf date) ; they are also cruel in that they inherently 
© Lahimply the ultimate dissolution of the Zionist 
en ang movement, certainly in its present form, con- 
$ in tent and structure. The fact is that a Zionist 
joining one of the mass organizations would have 
«0 undergo little change, apart from giving up 
emotional loyalties. For neither he nor the mem- 
ter of B’nai B’rith intend to settle in Israel, 
whilst both, more and more in common, are 
vitally concerned with the deepening of Jewish 
consciousness in America and strengthening the 
State of Israel. Both are concerned with the 
humanitarian task of salvaging and liberating 
those sections of world Jewry living under con- 
ditions of material and spiritual degradation and 
facilitating their absorption in Israel. The ques- 
tion today is: ““What is the difference in the 
roles of Zionists and non-Zionists who are both 
interested in the preservation and creative evo- 
8p MB iution of American Jewish life?” 


If the foregoing thesis is correct for the 
American Zionist in general it is even more 
relevant for American Poale Zion. Of all Zionist 
ideologies, that of labor in the United States 
is most affected by the current crisis. In Eastern 
Europe at the end of the 19th century and the 
Hirst half of the 20th, Socialist Zionism developed 
san ideology and mass movement on the basis 
bof objective need. Faced with progressive pau- 
J perization, with constant ethnic oppression and 
the dire need for migration, the East European 
} Jew could at least make sense out of a platform 
- mod Which offered productivization and sovereignty 
th ‘of the Jewish masses through Aliyah. That the 
tof Majority of migrating Jews then went west- 
| wards instead of to Palestine did not refute the 
| correctness of the Poale Zion program. It mere- 
| ly emphasized an old truth for the Jewish peo- 
ple as well as others that it is easier to reach out 
for palliation rather than choose a revolutionary 
| toad. Those seeking to end the Jewish problem 
} produced Israel; those seeking palliation became 
the bulk of American Jewry. 






































THOsE who mistakenly believe that the Jewish 
_ problem is only one of anti-Semitism deny 
f ‘ts existence in the United States. By pointing 
# ‘0 civic freedom, economic prosperity and a uni- 
versally accepted philosophy of integration, they 
avoid the essential fact that theirs is still a Jewish 
problem in the sense of their abnormal voca- 
‘tonal and economic structure. This, more than 
any other single factor, is responsible for the 
wcial and political vulnerability of the Jews in 
the American Diaspora as in all others which 
Preceded it, although today it may be latent 
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rather than actual. Nor does the assertion that 
the Jews are not a people but only a religion, 
conceal the truth that the Jewish capacity for 
survival under attack (economic, political and 
physical) is greater in an Israel in which they 
are sovereign than in an America in which they 
are a dependent minority. Naturally, there is 
no absolute security for any group, ethnic mi- 
nority or sovereign nation, but even in the 
nuclear age the relative difference is nonetheless 
apparent. 

Instinctively, the most conscious section of 
the Jewish masses in America are aware of this 
latent problem and of the potential economic 
and political vulnerability produced by it. Some 
may say that Israel’s existence is a type of 
“insurance policy”—a confession compounded 
of memories of what happened to European 
Jewry as well as an estimate of possibilities, if 
not probabilities, latent in American life.* 
Nevertheless, the Jews of America on the whole 
rest their security and future in that country 
upon the fact that they are living under con- 
ditions of political stability and in an expanding 
economy. Paradoxically, these conditions of 
stability and economic prosperity may make 
them even more vulnerable, for the most ob- 
vious development in this community in the 
past two decades has been the progressive shrink- 
ing of the Jewish working-class and the rapid 
transformation of almost the whole of American 
Jewry into a commercial, professional and tech- 
nical group. 


HE ESSENTIALLY middle-class character of 

Jewish life in an economic sense is itself suf- 
ficient guarantee of continued urban, suburban 
and exurban geographic concentration and of 
the growth and renewal of community life. In 
other words, “integration,” in the sense of assimi- 
lation, economically and sociologically, is for 
the Jew more of an idea than a reality. Segre- 
gation, in American terms, is far too limited 
in meaning, for it is almost exclusively identi- 
fied with the denial of civic rights and the 
enforced “ghettoization” of an ethnic group. 
Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that seg- 
regation, without enforcement on a political 
level but due to economic trends within so- 
ciety, can be equally, if not more, effective. An 
acknowledgement of this latter type of “seg- 
regation,” or non-integration, is the philosophy 
of “cultural pluralism.” Cultural pluralism is 


* Confidence in American democracy, and appreciation 
of its differences from Weimar Germany, does net pre- 
clude the fear that under conditions of tension and crisis, 
an indigenous movement, economic, social and/or political, 


might endanger the Jewish position. G.H. 
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in fact the acknowledgment and acceptance of 
the segregation of ethnic middle-class groups 
within the context of American prosperity 
and political democracy. 


Naturally, one cannot attribute this continued 
Jewish identity solely to economic reasons. (Al- 
though these are indeed sufficient to reject the 
contention originally held by Israel’s leaders 
that American Jewry is destined to “assimilate”. ) 
Rejection of the Jew on a social level is another 
“conditional pressure.” Multiplying these fac- 
tors with the positive Jewish will to live, as 
individuals and as a group, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the factors for preservation 
of the Jew supersede those of disappearance, 
even though individual Jews may “disappear.” 

For Poale Zion in America the consequences 
flowing from this analysis are unique. As the 
Jewish working-class shrinks, the class basis 
for its distinctive ideology—in fact its very 
raison d’étre—disappears. It is indeed significant 
that any sociological analysis of the membership 
of Poale Zion today in America must reveal 
its middle-class nature. Its members were 
workers of yesterday or the day before—today 
they are either employers of labor, merchants 
or professionals. Herein is the essential crisis 
of Poale Zion in this country. Its continued 
existence as a small group until now has been 
based more upon historical memory than upon 
present reality. Without seeking to minimize 
the role of consciousness and will as factors 
in history, there has been no evidence that in 
the growth of political parties these factors are 
predominant. In fact, the very philosophy which 
dominates American life ensures that only im- 
mediate and material factors determine the shape 
and potency of man’s activities. 


Hence, we encounter the rationalization of 
members of American Poale Zion that the party 
they have created cannot be a mass phenomenon 
but is rather an “elite.” At all times, the effic- 
acy of the political elite has been based upon 
its anticipation of historic necessity, not its 
denial. The Zionist, and particularly the Labor- 
Zionist elite, based itself in the European Dias- 
pora upon the correct assessment of progressive 
Jewish material needs. Since these material needs 
no longer exist, upon what can Poale Zion in 
America base its claim to the term “elite” in a 
Jewish community on the way up? The very 
middle-class character of Poale Zion in America 
precludes organic contact with the shrinking, 
although still not inconsiderable, Jewish work- 
ing-class. It is true not only in the sense that 
the great majority of members of Poale Zion 
no longer belong to trade unions but also in 
that the movement to the suburbs from the 


Jewisu Fronm, 


original large urban concentrations produces , 
geographic gap as well. 


HE HisTADRUT campaign launched among th 

Jewish trade unions and workshops does not 
close this gap. First, the trade unions themselyg, 
are becoming less and less “Jewish” as worker 
from other ethnic groups such as the Puerto Ri. 
cans join them. Secondly, the Histadrut cam. 
paign is a fund-raising activity without political 
connections with Poale Zion or Mapai as a party, 
Thirdly, the Jewish labor unions in Americ, 
have served as a bridge between Americen nj 
Israeli labor and not, through the Histadry 
campaign, as a part of American Zionism. Ac. 
tivities of members of Poale Zion in the His. 
tadrut campaign are those not of political ac. 
tivists or educators but of fund-raisers. In short, 
Poale Zion in this country has neither a social 
nor national program for the Jewish labor 
movement. 


The obvious conclusion is that Poale Zion in 
the sense of the labor Zionist parties which once 
flourished in Europe, and the party which built 
itself in Israel, has no political basis at this 
juncture in American Jewish history. What is 
required today is an educational movement, 
different in philosophy and techniques. Without 
wishing to be pedantic, it is nevertheless im- 
perative that a sharp delineation be drawn be- 
tween the concept of party and educational 
movement. Whilst a party seeks to change s0- 
ciety from above, an educational movement 





seeks to change individuals. The aim of Poale 
Zion as a party in Eastern Europe was the po-| 
litical leadership of Jewish life, and in Israel | 
to become the governmental party. Only the) 
Halutz movement, which shared the politica | 
aims of Poale Zion, in Eastern Europe and Israt!| 
attempted to create a new way of life for its 
members and a new society of their own cre-| 
ation from below. In the United States, Poalt 
Zion’s capacity for survival is dependent upon 
its ability to become an educational movement. 
And this immediately poses the question of goal 
in the United States. The cardinal question 
again is: ““What has Poale Zion to offer in term 
of American Jewish need that other groups do 
not offer?” 


To paTE, Poale Zion’s program in the United 

States has stressed Jewish education, and tht 
centrality of Israel, particularly labor Israel 
in that education. It has had a progressive atti- 
tude towards community affairs, i.e., for greater 
democratization of the community, and a prog: 
ressive standpoint on political affairs and civit 
rights within American society. These ais 
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jave been pursued by Poale Zion operating 
saparty. They have been ineffective because 
Poale Zion lacks the essential characteristics and 
tasis of a party in the United States. This faces 
Poale Zion with the problem of maintaining 
its isolated and marginal party identity or of 
entering the mass non-Zionist mevements in 
Jewish life as a type of educational and intel- 
lectual core. 

Like the other Zionist organizations, Poale 
Tion as it is at present composed would lose its 
identity and disappear were it to undertake such 
;role. On the other hand, given a certain tran- 
sitional period during which it could transform 
itself into an educational movement, it could 
become such an educational force within the 
mass organizations of American Jewry. To 
do this it would have to renounce the conception 
which some of its leaders hold of “the educa- 
tional elite.’ The moment Poale Zion becomes 
a real educational movement within the mass 
Jewish organizations, it would cease to be “an 
dite’ and instead become an educator. To 
prepare for such a role, however, the educator 
must be both an example and have clear edu- 
cational goals. He must have something to offer 
which is both needed and qualitatively better. 
There, Poale Zion faces precisely the same prob- 
lems as the rest of the American Zionist move- 
ment—the mass organizations are overtaking 
them. All that remains which is unique is Poale 
Zion’s material support for the labor sector of 
Israel. And for this a different type of instru- 
mentality already exists in the form of the 
Histadrut campaign. 


FROM THESE observations it is clear that Poale 

Zion in America is at the crossroads. Before 
it lie three clear alternatives. It can continue 
as it is and face total eclipse. It can attempt to 
transform itself into an educational movement. 
And, as an educational movement, it can only 
survive and grow in direct proportion to its 
capacity to assume leadership within mass or- 
ganizations rather than create a type of “elite” 
which lives and dies in a vacuum. 


Ironically, Poale Zion bears the same relation- 
ship to the Jewish labor movement as the general 
Zionist organizations bear to the mass, middle- 
class, non-committed Jewish organizations. The 
Jewish labor movement, which means the trade 
unions which are predominantly Jewish, without 
accepting a socialist Zionist philosophy support 
labor Israel on a pragmatic basis. Without Po- 
ale Zion as a party achieving this by direct con- 
nection with, and educational activity in, these 
unions, the unions have moved closer to labor 
Israel on their own volition. In fact, as Poale 
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Zion has moved further away from labor in 
America, labor has moved closer to labor Israel. 
Once again, without denying or depreciating 
the vital role which members of Poale Zion may 
have played in this process, on a pragmatic level 
the unions themselves have taken over the only 
possible political program of Poale Zion as a 
party with the exception of Aliyah. And again 
Poale Zion in America stands before the same 
moral crisis regarding Aliyah as the other sectors 
of the American Zionist movement. It is ob- 
vious that in preparing to influence and enter 
the mass organizations in American Jewish life 
as an educational movement, Poale Zion—in 
whatever form it decides to assume in the future 
—still faces the task of entering the Jewish 
labor movement as well. 


To Meet this problem of its isolation directly, 

and prepare itself as an educational core, 
the existing party and Habonim must create 
a new framework. It must be a framework 
for people not intending to go to Israel, of the 
age bracket of 20 to 35. This framework must 
be capable of attracting the type of young 
people, both progressive and thoughtful, con- 
sciously Jewish and attracted by Israel, which 
no existing Zionist or non-Zionist organizations 
attract. There are many such young people 
in the United States who are repelled by a 
leadership based on the wealth of the Jewish 
community centers and religious institutions and 
on “projects,” rather than on cultural and moral 
emphasis. A new movement cannot develop 
as a part of the existing Poale Zion because in 
so doing it would have to accept the very ide- 
ology which is responsible for the marginality 
of this party. 


The program of such a new movement, which 
as an educational factor would have to oblige 
its membership to action, would naturally em- 
body Jewish and Hebrew education for members 
and their children, participation in community 
councils and community institutions, work on 
university campuses, work in Jewish trade un- 
ions, participation in all movements in American 
life connected with civil liberties and positive 
social action. The keynote of such a movement 
must be the union of thought and practice. 


With regard to Israel, from out of such a 
movement, must come a new approach to Aliyah 
as well. In the past, Western Aliyah in Israel 
has been almost exclusively of two extreme 
types—the Halutz or the professional. Middle- 
class Aliyah projects, and projects for skilled 
workers connected with new urban development 
in Israel, have scarcely been considered in the 
Western world. An educational movement 
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based upon socially harmonious membership and 
a tradition of action as well as discussion may 
well develop, on the basis of its Jewish conscious- 
ness, a movement of group Aliyah to~ Israel. 
The goal of such a movement would be pri- 
marily, however, to provide young leadership 
within the mass organizations, religious and sec- 
ular. In its evolution, it must therefore deter- 


Third Generation: Choosing or Chosen 


by Jacob Cohen 


47D TJ arrer’s MAGAZINE” scored something of 


a scoop with its series on modern religious 
beliefs published earlier this year. In four con- 
secutive issues four young representatives of 
modern religion (“Heretic,” Walter Kauff- 
mann; Protestant, W. W. Bartley, III; Catholic, 
Philip Scharper; and Jew, Arthur A. Cohen) 
presented frankly personal and hence inevitably 
controversial views of their respective faiths. 
An avalanche of letters dogged each article into 
the following issues, and there has been heated 
discussion on each at the universities and col- 
leges. Philosopher Kauffmann’s “Faith of a 
Heretic” turned out to be a rather unheretical 
and waspish heresy, more notable for its failure 
to confront the strengths of contemporary 
theology than for its contribution to modern 
skepticism. Protestant Bartley rejected Funda- 
mentalism, rejected Liberalism, rejected Tillich, 
rejected Niebuhr, and took his Protestant stand 
as a kind of part-time Quaker, a vocation af- 
ording him ample time and conscience to pur- 
sue his philosophical predilections. Catholic, 
Philip Scharper’s moving piece emphasized the 
personalism of Catholicism (extolling Buber on 
the way) and had only up-to-date things to 
say about the extremes of Catholic authori- 
tarianism. The Jews were represented in an 
article, ““Why I Chose to be a Jew,” by thirty- 
year-old Arthur Cohen, a prodigiously success- 
ful publisher and a scholar-theologian of parts. 


On one clear ground, Mr. Cohen’s article is 
the most successful of the four. While, like his 
confreres, Cohen’s perspective is autobiograph- 
ical, he has presented his position more explicitly 
from the perspective of his entire generation, 
and, in characteristically Jewish manner, his 
personal commitment is interfused with a con- 


Jacob Cohen is a young instructor in the Department 
of History at Yale. He offers courses in Modern Intellec- 
tual History, American History, and a seminar, “Race 
and Nationality in American History.” 
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mine its standpoint towards the content and 
organization of Jewish religious and communit, 
life, labor problems, Hebrew education fee 
adult and youth, and towards Israel as a growing 
integral part of this educational proces, Jy 
task would be not that of political appendage 
of Israel party life but of educational leadership 
in American Jewish life. 


cern for the spiritual health and the historic 
perpetuation of his religious community, Hi 
personal testament implies a prescription for al 
young Jews today, and, in a larger sense, a com. 
prehensive historical interpretation of conten. 
porary American Jewry. 


Were it not for these larger implications | 
would have no reason to undertake this debat: 
with Mr. Cohen’s article. I do not and cannot 
question the authenticity of his report nor th 
quality of his Judaism. And, if I may judg 
from his articles, his felicitous little book m 
Buber, as well as an informative evening I spent 
in his company, we agree far more than w 
disagree on questions of theology. Yet I fed 
there is too much in what Mr. Cohen represent 
as characteristic which is uncharacteristic of ou 
generation. And I feel, further, that he ba 
misread Jewish history and therefore that ver} 
much of what he implicitly prescribes for my 
generation, both by his analysis and by his e:- 
ample, is specious. 


Permit me first to summarize Mr. Cohen’ 
article. Today in America, says Mr. Cohen 


the possibility of choosing not to be Jews ani 
hence the unprecedented opportunity to freel 
choose to be one. Like Cohen himself, the thir! 
generation of Jews in America, now in thet 
twenties and thirties, no longer are forced 
identify their Jewishness within the rhetoric 0 
Jewish Socialism or Nationalism or Zionism 
History no longer convinces them that bein! 
a Jew is unescapable. More than likely, lit 
Cohen (and myself) they come from homé 
which are at best seasonably religious and the! 
education has been conspicuously non-Jewish # 
its orientation. For the Jew eager to search ov} 
the roots of Western civilization, as Cohen w4 
encouraged to do at the University of Chicagj 


it is difficult not to be overwhelmed “by th} 


recognition that Western culture is a Christi) em 
r 


culture. .. He may hear such phrases as ‘Judae? 


Now, { 
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Christian tradition’ or ‘the Hebraic element in 
Western culture’ but he cannot be deluded into 
thinking that this is more than a casual compli- 
nent.” Thus the young Jew experiencing the 
iting of ultimate spiritual concern is led in- 
witably to the literature of Christian spiritual- 
ity; he will find himself, like Cohen, “reading 
the classics of Christian theology and devotion 
_from St. Augustine and St. Anselm through 
the sermons of Meister Eckhart.” (And also, 
of course, paper-back editions of modern Prot- 
stant thologians which Mr. Cohen, thankfully, 
as so profusely published.) With this intel- 
ectual experience, says Cohen, “the possibility 
of becoming a Christian was . . . altogether 
ral.” For Cohen, the rejection of Christianity 
hecomes almost a prerequisite to choosing Juda- 
jm. Cohen then relates how, with the encour- 
agement of the late Milton Steinberg, he was 
ed to reject Christian ““unreason” and on to the 
conclusion that “‘Judaism was not an unavoid- 
able fate, but a destiny to be chosen freely.” 

debate With this introduction, Cohen then exposits 
cannotffour interrelated articles of Jewish belief, a be- 
nor 1 which, he says, “‘differs profoundly from the 


CN) 


storical 
y. Hy 
- for al] 
a COM 
ontem: 


tions | 


 judgfsubstance of Christian belief”: (1) his belief 
0k onfin the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” and 
I spent{not simply in the God of the philosophers; 
an wf(2) his “acknowledgment that the Law of 
I fel{Moses is the Word of God”; (3) his belief that 
resent} the Jewish people has been chosen as a special 
of owfinstrument of God,” and (4) that “Jesus is not 
he fh Messiah of which the Bible speaks,” and 
t very that because of their unique views on the nature 
or mjof man, Jews could never accept him as such. 

his ex: 
Nov, first of all, is it precisely true that today 
‘chen’. the first time in history that Jews have the 
“ohen fteedom to choose Judaism? Perhaps it could 
, have be argued that today, for the first time, Amer- 
7s ani can Jews have the collective opportunity to 
free Will a substantial Jewish community out of ex- 
, thir) Stence (although even this would take some 
the! Proving), but certainly throughout the cen- 
ed tf tuttes Jewish individuals and groups have left 
ric of Judaism successfully, through apostasy and in- 
ynism| ‘marriage, and produced thereafter generation 
bein: UPON generation whose Jewish ancestry was to 
-, lik! main undetected and forgotten. In his beau- 
home} ful novel, As @ Driven Leaf, Milton Steinberg 
the tld the story of Elisha ben Abuyah, a figure 
jsh it} Mentioned briefly in Talmudic sources, who 
h out} SOMetime in the first century C.E. traveled to 
1 wa the frontiers of the Hellenistic world and the 
‘cagh Hellenistic mind in his search for the eternal 
y th) “2swer. And there have been Elisha ben Abuyahs 
jstiat) “2 Many, especially in many of the most recent, 
daee- oof our Jewish ages. Indeed, it might be argued 
that the choice not to be a Jew was far more 
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crucial and binding, and hence far more real, 
in the past than it is today when we can remain 
Jews by the most innocuous performance; by 
differing almost imperceptibly from the rhythm 
of our habitat. Furthermore, there is another 
kind of choice, more faithful to historical real- 
ity, which Jews have made throughout our tra- 
dition. This is the choice not simply to be or 
not to be Jewish, but the decision to be effec- 
tively Jewish, to be Jewish with an intensity 
and incorrigibility such that the Jewish survival 
we enjoy today became more possible. If Mr. 
Cohen would not gainsay the living faith of our 
forefathers then he cannot deny how incessantly 
they decided and chose. For faith, as Buber 
and his students have taught us, necessitates 
continual decision, decision commanding the at- 
tention and commitment of our whole being. 
Thus, I reject Mr. Cohen’s contention stated in 
the first sentence of his article, that “until the 
present day the Jew could not choose to be a 
Jew—history forced him to accept what his 


birth had already defined.” 


I am not, I think, simply quibbling. For to 
me, and to many others, the fact that our ances- 
tors had the opportunity to choose not to be 
Jewish, the fact that there has been constant 
decision within Judaism, is of enormous existen- 
tial significance. I recall that as an undergrad- 
uate at Rutgers University I read a book pre- 
pared by Ludwig Lewisohn for the B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundations which made this point in a 
striking manner: 


If you are known as a Jew and know 
yourself to be, you have two Jewish par- 
ents and four Jewish grandparents and 
eight Jewish great-grandparents and six- 
teen Jewish great-great grandparents. 
Around the year 1700 you had 512 Jewish 
ancestors and around the year 1670 you 
had 1,024. Pursue this chain of arithme- 
tical progression . . . all willed to be Jews; 
all affirmed their humanity within and 
through their Jewishness and clung to their 
Judaism in good and evil days. Blank escape 
from medieval ghetto and later community 
was always possible and was practiced from 
time to time. . . . Not one of that great 
and venerable company of your fathers and 
mothers dreamed of avoidance and escape. 


Now this is perhaps an over-romantic appeal. 
But still I feel it touches upon an elemental 
factor in human consciousness. I do not sug- 
gest that a heightened historical consciousness is 
a panacea for the recovery of Jewish affirmation, 
but it is an element in the situation of many 
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American Jews of the third generation which 
Mr. Cohen has not recognized. 


[7 1s clear, of course, that if family descent 

remains merely a body of quaint genealogical 
data which we may acknowledge or not accord- 
ing to our disposition then it is of small signifi- 
cance. As Mr. Cohen says, “history is no proof 
to those who are—as many Jews are—indifferent 
to its evidence.” However, I would press the 
point further. Not only do I see upon historical 
investigation that I have been deposited by an 
historical tradition but I recognize that that 
tradition has stamped an indelible form on my 
character, my tastes, my intellectual persuasions, 
the very posture of my personality. It is true, 
as Mr. Cohen argues, that I may choose not to 
acknowledge the facts of my history, but I can- 
not avoid the historicity of my being, and an 
examination of our intractable historicity can 
lead us again to a consideration of our history. 

Will Herberg tells the story of a Buddhist he 
knew in college who was an atheist. Of course, 
he couldn’t very well be a Buddhist and an 
atheist at the same time. “Let me put it this 
way,” Herberg comments, “he was an atheist— 
but Buddhism was the religion he didn’t believe 
in. Indeed, every atheist has a particular religion 
which he doesn’t believe in.” There is a pro- 
found moral in this tale: each man, no matter 
how universal the claims he makes for his logic, 
is chained by his historical finitude when apply- 
ing that logic. I was reminded of this tale by 
Cohen’s claim that because his parents were not 
religious they did not substantially affect his 
decision to be a Jew. Of course, I do not doubt 
his story, but I would like to compare it with 
my own—which I think is no less characteristic 
of our generation. 


My family, I suspect, is even less religious than 
Cohen’s. Yet I think they are profoundly Jew- 
ish. If my father did not perform the rituals 
of our faith, still in that passionate sense of 
justice which he has always brought to the 
minutiae of his experience, in the zeal of his 
Zionism and in the messianic nuance of his pol- 
itics (I do not blush at this pretentious term), 
my father is Jewish. And “Jewish” is the way 
he identifies himself. Whether we love or hate 
our fathers we cannot escape and, if we are suf- 
ficiently self-conscious, we cannot deny the 
degree to which we are made in their image, 
even as they were made in their father’s image, 
and their fathers in their father’s—and so on 
back toward Sinai. I have come to understand 
how inextricably my sensibilities, my yearnings, 
my prejudices (in the most honorific sense of 
this misused term) are entwined in the fact of 
my being Jewish. 
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Let me make the point more grossly: whey 
I began to look for religion I already had , 
rooting interest in Judaism, that is, if there ws 
any religion which I wanted to command my 
commitment, that religion was Judaism. | wa 
after all, a Jew. And the Zionism of my father 
was the road I traveled toward Jewish religion 

I am not commenting now on the spirity| 
sufficiency of a Judaism whose central affirm. 
tion is secular Zionism. I have found this pos. 
tion sadly wanting. My point is that the third 
generation are not simply the children of god. 
less Jews who may freely choose the faith of 
more distant ancestors; they are the sons of Jews 
and their choice is neither totally dissimilar nor 
totally separate from the choice made by their 
parents. We tend to overlook the indispensabk 
role which the second generation plays in any 
“return to religion” by the third. Do we ser. 
ously doubt that if Cohen’s name were Quinn, 
and his parents Catholics rather than Jews, his 
article more than likely would have been entitled 
“Why I Chose to be a Catholic”? 

Therefore, while I agree with Cohen thi 
Judaism today involves choice, I would disagree 
on the precise conditions of that choice. I do 
not believe that the choice is so simply between 
Christianity and Judaism as Mr. Cohen suggests 
“As all things that record the encounter of God 
and man, beliefs are subject to the conditions 
of time and history, and pitiable limitation of 
our capacity to understand such enormous mys- 
teries.” The quote is from Mr. Cohen’s own 
article, and having said it, I cannot see why he 


does not include more decisively among “the| 
conditions of time and history” those which 


surround contemporary Jewry. 


Furthermore, I believe that my point is sup: | 


ported by the very articles of Jewish belief 
which Mr. Cohen has so cogently enunciated 


in his article. The God of Israel, as Mr. Cohen | 
points out, is preeminently a God of history, | 
Whose truths are mediated historically. And) 
the mission intended by our election is precisely | 


an historical mission, to live witness to His word, 
“to enlarge,” as Cohen puts it so well, “the 
world’s awareness of the Divine Presence.” If 
it is the mission of Israel to remain a holy com- 
munity which, by their fidelity to God’s Word, 
historically fulfills His ineluctable and myster'- 
ous purposes, it is also the mission of the ind: 
vidual Jew to fulfill his election from within 
the community of Israel. But if we believe this 
how can we claim that our “conversion” w% 
solely the result of a personal choice betweet 
Judaism and Christianity? Of course, we mus 
recognize the danger of deductively applying 
the symbols of our election to our rational in- 








terpretations of human history, but it cannot} 
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te denied, I feel, that a belief in the election 
of Israel at least complicates and casts initial 
suspicion on Mr. Cohen’s singular description 
of Jewish conversion. 


oWEVER, theological considerations aside, I 

must not imply that Mr. Cohen has not an- 
ticipated the main drift of my argument. Mod- 
en Jews, he could argue, are not simply the 
product of Jewish history, but the product of 
many histories, and they may freely choose one 
of these many histories as their very own. The 
success, he might go on to say, with which Jew- 
sh immigrants to America appropriated Amer- 
ican history into their lives is proof of this, and 
the familiar example of the Communist, who 
rejects the faith of his father in order to find 
historical communion with the most remote 
peoples and causes, is further proof. Further- 
more, Mr. Cohen might contend, if we truly 
examine ourselves we find that we are as much 
the repository of the history of Western civiliza- 
tion as we are of the history of the Jews, and 
since Western civilization is coeval with Chris- 
tianity, Cohen can consistently claim that 
“It would have been possible to become a 
Christian—to accept Christian history as my 
history, to accept the Christian version of Juda- 
im as the grounds of my own repudiation of 
Judaism.” When we choose Judaism, Cohen 
might conclude, we choose to reject our history 
as citizens of Western civilization and to accept 
only the history of Judaism as our own. The 
choice is a prior one and made independently 
between historical traditions rather than as a 
result of them. 


The straw man which I have constructed on 
Mr. Cohen’s behalf is persuasive. I certainly do 
not wish to deny the reality of choice and de- 
cision lest I succumb to the most vicious histori- 
cal determinism. However, I insist again that 
Mr. Cohen has not properly delineated the con- 
ditions which enclose the choice of American 
Jews today, and this is true, I think, if I may now 
answer the straw man, because of two further 
errors he has made in historical interpretation. 

First of all, I must reject Mr. Cohen’s central 
contention that such phrases as “‘Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition,” and the “Hebraic element in 
Western culture” are merely “casual compli- 
ments.” If, as Mr. Cohen claims, Christianity 
is one of the mainstays of Western civilization, 
then, I think, we cannot deny the decisive part 
which the ‘Hebraic element” has played in that 
civilization. For as Reinhold Niebuhr, the noted 
Protestant theologian, has said, ‘‘Christianity is 
basically Hebraic in genius.” William Barrett 
in his recently published study of modern ex- 
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istentialism perceives in “Hebraism” the seed 
of the Western existential tradition. And in 
the 20th century, existentialism, what Franz 
Rosenzweig termed “the new thinking,” has be- 
come the controlling mode of creative thought. 
If I may become pedantic for a moment, the 
list of notable historians who would second these 
interpretations is truly formidable. Of course, 
Mr. Cohen can cite authorities too, and, on the 
basis of a review he has written, I judge the first 
would be Arnold Toynbee. ‘The issue cannot 
be decided now. But if you believe, as I do, 
that the Biblical faith of Judaism is a profound 
and seminal strain of Western culture, and there 
is abundant historical evidence to so believe, 
then the choice of the modern Jew is not, as 
Mr. Cohen suggests, between a Western Chris- 
tian tradition, and a Jewish tradition (as if they 
were mutually exclusive) but rather it is a 
choice for a Judaism which we may recognize 
as not only compatible but also most fully ex- 
pressive of our Western selves. We need not 
reject Christianity in order to return to Judaism, 
but may find, independent of Christianity, that 
our spiritual yearnings are profoundly and shat- 
teringly addressed within the traditions of Jew- 
ish thought. And we may choose to be a Jew 
not by rejecting our citizenship in Western 
civilization but rather by expressing that West- 
ernness in a way which, to us as Jews, is most 
authentic. 

Secondly, I am not at all convinced that the 
theological distinctions between Judaisra and 
Christianity (particularly Christianity as it is 
interpreted by those theologians which the 
young Jewish intellectual would be most likely 
to read) are as clear-cut as Mr. Cohen suggests. 
Seen from the perspectives of comparative re- 
ligion; compared as to their anthropology, their 
view of history, the character of their spiritual- 
ity, their common image of themselves as cov- 
enanted communities, the two religions are far 
more similar than dissimilar. This point has 
been made by those who are competent to make 
it, in both religions. Franz Rosenzweig, perhaps 
the most authentically ‘“‘neo-orthodox” of those 
modern Jewish thinkers who are gathered under 
that rubric, has spoken of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity as two adjacent religions, with separate 
vocations, worshipping the same God. Judaism, 
he said, is the “eternal fire,” Christianity the 
“eternal rays”; Judaism the “eternal life,” 
Christianity, the “eternal way.” And a spectrum 
of Jewish observers ranging from Abraham 
Joshua Heschel to Martin Buber have noted again 
and again the many overarching similarities be- 
tween the two faiths. From the Christian quar- 
ter, Reinhold Niebuhr dramatically makes this 
point in his recent book, Pious and Secular 
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America, when he advises Christians to halt 
their missionary activities among the Jews since 
“, . . the two faiths despite differences are suf- 
ficiently alike for the Jew to find God more 
easily in terms of his own religious heritage.” 
The success with which modern Jewish theolo- 
gians like Buber, Herberg, Rosenzweig, Heschel, 
Fackenheim, and Arthur Cohen have engaged 
Christian dialogue is further proof of the simi- 
larities between the two religions—for there is 
no dialogue where there is no initial identity. 


[ WisH to emphasize that I am not denying that 

there are real points of theological distinction 
between Judaism and Christianity. My point is 
that I doubt whether these differences are fun- 
damental enough such that the dehistoricized 
young Jew whom Mr. Cohen has described will 
move as unerringly from Christianity to Juda- 
ism as Mr. Cohen supposes. The number of 
historically estranged Jews who in our day have 
prescribed Mr. Cohen’s arc of decision and 
chosen not Judaism but Christianity (Pasternak, 
Weil, Bergson, spring to mind) strengthens my 
reservations. 


There are differences and antagonisms between 
the two religions but they are differences which 
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arise more from the inherited tendencies of oy; 
history than from the theology which has been 
a function of that history. The reason Jew; 
do not accept Christ is not only because of their 
different perception of man’s essential nature 
but also because (among countless other his. 
torical reasons) they inherit an attitude toward 
the symbol, Christ, which was born of the 
monstrous hatreds against their forefathers 
which have been perpetrated in Christ’s name. 
And similarly, from the depths of their history, 
they also inherit an affinity, an initial sympathy 
for Judaism and its modes, even when these are 
expressed in the most abstruse theological cate. 
gories. 

I am not denigrating Jewish theology when 
I say this. I too believe in the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and in the Law of Moses, and 
in the chosenness of Israel. I affirm, like Cohen, 
that Christ is not the messiah which Israel 
awaits. I believe that Jewish theology can in- 
cite our discursive assent, and most adequately 
express the transcendent dimensions of our 
faith. But I also feel that the theological assent 
of my generation, and all the Jewish generations, 
occurs from within the continuities of Jewish 
history. We do “choose” Judaism, and may as- 
sert Jewish theology, but it is a choice for Juda- 
ism, from Judaism, and, like all the choices of 
man, relative, ambiguous yet, paradoxically, de- 
cisive nonetheless. 


In summary then, I believe with Mr. Cohen | 
that Jews today may indeed choose to be Jews, | 
but I feel that in doing so they are not unique | 


in Jewish history but rather perpetuating a 
practice which characterizes our whole history. 
I believe that this choice is not simply a choice 
between Christianity and Judaism but rather 2 
choice from within Judaism in which we ac- 
knowledge and decide to fulfill that which 
through our historical destiny we have indelibly 
inherited. I do not believe that by choosing to 
be a Jew we need reject our participation in 
Western civilization, and indeed aver that in 
cultivating the faith of our fathers we most 
authentically participate in that tradition. Fi- 
nally, while I agree that we must explore and 
discuss the theological implications of Judaism, 
and participate, as Jews, in the theological dia- 
logue of our times, I do not believe that we 
choose Judaism solely through prior theological 
speculation. I honor Mr. Cohen’s suggestion 
that we engage Judaism theologically, but I 
would be more confident of the future of our 
generation, if, along with theology, the course 
of contemporary Jewish study included a con- 
comitant examination and acceptance of our 
history, so that Jewish theology might be ap- 
proached with initial sympathy and love. 
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Histadrut: Reform from Within 


Lavon by Jesse Zel Lurie) 


(An Interview with Pinhas 
Part 


The first installment of this interview with 
Pinhas Lavon, Secretary General of the His- 
tadrut, dealt with radical changes in Histadrut- 
owned industry. The present concluding in- 
stallment describes new developments in the 
Histadrut’s trade-union practices, such as the 
productivity councils. 


Reve. What percentage of the country’s in- 
dustry belongs to Histadrut? 


pon. That is a difficult question to answer. 
There are different statistics on this due 
to the fact that there are no accurate figures 
on craft shops. If we consider just those fac- 
tories which employ fifty persons or more, then 
Histadrut enterprises constitute 35%-38% of 
these. But if you consider the total picture the 
percentage is, naturally, much lower, because 
the proportion of small enterprises is relatively 
quite large. 

QuEsTION. The central question for Israel’s 
industry is really that of production and efficien- 
cy, in which all sorts of factors are involved, the 
first of which is management. I assume that 
Histadrut industry is efficiently managed but 
what can the Histadrut as a trade union do to 
increase efficiency? 

ANsWER. The Histadrut is doing quite a bit. 
This question of efficiency in labor and pro- 
duction is composed, as you say, of many factors. 
There are factors over which we have no control 
and there is the factor which you call manage- 
ment. I will certainly not offend any of the 
industrial managers in Israel if I say that a 
large proportion of them are learning on their 
jobs. Even in a Histadrut or Government enter- 
prise, the fact is that the managers are not high- 
ly experienced as administrators. They merely 
achieved managerial status through proficiency 
as workers in their field. The same is true of our 
workers. They learn from their jobs because 
they were not born pipe-layers, or quarry work- 
ers, or workers in other fields. The same holds 
true for the managers also. 

Where do we get the administrators? If a 
Person was a foreman in the construction field 





Mr. Lurie is the American correspondent of The Jerusa- 
lem Post and managing editor,of the Hadassah Newsletter. 
The first part of this interview appeared in the July, 1959, 
issue of the Jewish Frontier. 
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and is capable and intelligent, or if he was a 
manager in some other field, we must hire him 
for management; but it is to be expected that 
his training on the job will be expensive. 
Actually, we are only at the beginning of the 
stage in which managers are getting to know 
their field thoroughly. This is true not only 
with regard to administrative managers, but 
technical executives also such as our engineers. 
We have a surplus of engineering skills in one 
field and a scarcity of engineering skills in an- 
other field. Yet, if you need an engineer, he 
sometimes has to learn the job from the ground 


up. 


[N THE field of private industry, the same 
troubles exist along with certain others. Be- 
cause of the lack of independent capital, most 
of the private enterprises in Israel are owned 
by three, four or five partners. A particular 
factory which employs sixty-three workers can 
hardly be considered gigantic. One such factory 
happens to be owned by three partners. I asked 
how much each partner earns from the business 
and I was told that each earned IL 1,500 net 
monthly (about $800 per month). This is in 
addition to traveling and other expenses. 


QUESTION. Does the factory earn a good 
profit? 
ANsweErR. Not necessarily. If the net earning 


is IL 1,500, the gross earning must be about 
IL 2,500 per month or IL 3,000 for each partner 
including expenses. All this must be paid out 
before dividends and interest. I doubt if an 
American firm employing sixty-three workers 
would yield its owners such earnings. 

Let me give you another example. One factory 
was definitely failing and a transfer had to be 
effected. Negotiations were undertaken with 
a Histadrut enterprise on the basis of a 50—50 
partnership. All arrangements were settled ex- 
cept one final point. This factory had two 
partners who told the people of Hamashbir that 
they wanted an agreement to the effect that 
each one of the partners should receive IL 2,000 
net monthly earnings. They had no objection 
to an arrangement which would provide similar 
earnings for two Hamashbir men. The fellow 
from Hamashbir nearly fell off his chair and 
said: “Why that’s IL 200,000 per year. And this 
is a factory that has to employ one hundred and 
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fifty workers. How is this possible?” When the 
Hamashbir man came to me and told me about 
this, I told him not to agree to this under any 
circumstances. The owners of the factory then 
went to someone else and concluded the same 
agreement with him. The truth is that a sig- 
nificant proportion of private industry reveals 
the same condition—a surplus of partners due to 
the fact that no one of them can finance the 
enterprise by himself. 

In any case, Histadrut industry is not afflicted 
with this trouble. What the two types of in- 
dustry (private and Histadrut) have in com- 
mon is this—they have not yet achieved a level 
of management where the managers are experts 
in their field. 

Then we have the question of wages. Despite 
the opinions of some of my colleagues, to the 
best of my knowledge, salaries in Israel are not 
exorbitant. The average wage of an industrial 
worker (not counting the very lowest and the 
very highest) generally varies between IL 200 
and IL 250 per month. If you convert this to 
its equivalent in buying power it varies between 
$100 and $120 gross per month. If you con- 
sider, on the one hand, the fact that these are 
Jewish workers requiring a certain standard of 
living and, on the other hand, the prices in 
this country, I do not believe there is any justice 
in the claim that wages are high. That does not 
mean that, here and there, there are no workers 
taking advantage of some special situation to 
get high wages. 


UESTION. What about social benefits? 
Answer. I shall come to that. I will not 
avoid any issue but I wish to take up the subjects 
in order. 

Next, there is the question of surplus of 
workers in certain places—situations where 
work is done by more workers than necessary. 
In my opinion, this condition arises when the 
management simply does not know how many 
workers are actually required for the job. And 
once you make such an error, it is much more 
difficult to correct it than if the proper pro- 
portion of workers to equipment had been in- 
troduced in the first place. Since there is an 
unwritten law among administrators that his 
importance depends on the number of workers 
under him, there is a tendency among managers 
to increase the number of workers. 

To correct this situation we did two things. 
One was to set up production councils. We set 
these up at any place where the employer was 
ready to cooperate with the workers in analyzing 
and determining the means of cutting costs. 
I must say that the fact that the national pro- 
duction yield has been steadily climbing by 7 
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to 10 per cent a year (and this is a high pe. 
centage increase) is largely due to the productio, 
councils. 

QUESTION. ‘Two years ago it was estimated, 
was it not, that the national production yicl 
was 60 per cent of that of the Netherlands 

Answer. This is not so. With regard t) 
this, there are figures compiled by the Bank of 
Israel and checked by David Horowitz and his 
group of experts. There is no doubt that fo 
more than three years, the yield has shown a high 
percentage of annual increase and the production 
councils have played a significant part in this 
achievement. 

These councils were set up first in Histadrut 
industry since private industrialists are not 
interested in them. They view it as dangeroy 
for the workers to know too many of their 
secrets but, nevertheless, production council 
exist in many private enterprises. Let me add 
in all frankness: when we began this operation, 
even the workers were not overly enthusiastic 
since some of them were afraid that it might bk 
found that certain jobs performed by two work- 
ers could be accomplished by one. In fact, we 
did dismiss many workers from a number of 
places. Naturally, we considered the social a- 
pect of the situation, but in many places men 
were dismissed. : 

QuEsTION. How are workers dismissed? 

Answer. [shall get to that right away. This 
then, is one method. We convinced the workers 
to accept production councils in every place 
where the employer was ready to cooperate. 
This developed into a significant movement in- 
volving tens of thousands of industrial workers. 
The assumption that the worker is obliged to 
share in increasing the yield from labor has been 
accepted today by large numbers of people. 

QUESTION. Have you got a special depart- 
ment for this? 

ANSWER. Certainly. We have a Division of 
Production Councils. 

QueEsTION. Is there a similar Government 
institution? 

ANSWER. Yes, the Productivity Institute. 
The two bodies work together. But without the 
Histadrut body, the Government institute would 
not be able to do a thing, except conduct sem 
nars on the subject. We started working on 
this years ago but it was only in the last three 
years that the plans were put into practice. 


E Dw another thing—with respect to dismis- 
sals. For years it was accepted in Israel that 
seniority was the only criterion for dismissals 
To change this, was as difficult as pulling teeth 
because it had been accepted for decades. | 
found out that the United States is now mort 
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conservative than we are in this respect. We 
signed a new agreement with the Manufacturers 
Association in the face of opposition by the 
minority parties in the Histadrut. This was a 
ear and a half ago, and it was then that we es- 
tablished a new system with regard to dismissals. 
We did not accept the demand that the owner 
of an enterprise be permitted to dismiss workers 
as he saw fit no matter how harsh the conse- 
quences. That is to say, we did not accept the 
assumption that the workers had to live day 
by day under a Sword of Damocles, knowing 
that they could be dismissed any day without 
recourse to law or judgment. The system we 
established lays down two things. If in the 
event of business retrenchment or technological 
changes a certain number of workers become 
superfluous, the employer can fix the number of 
superfluous workers. After he says that because 
of the introduction of a new machine the work 
can be done by ten instead of twenty workers, 
there is no argument over this. But the question 
of who will be dismissed is not a question for the 
employer to decide. It is a question for negotia- 
tion between the two sides and machinery has 
been established for the negotiation. If the two 
sides cannot reach agreement, then an arbitration 
system is put to work. I can tell you that, as a 
workers’ organization, we have gone the limit 
that such an organization can go on this issue. 

Question. If the employer decides that six 
workers have to be dismissed, can he suggest 
sx particular workers? 


ANswER. Yes, he can suggest them. 
QuEsTION. What about seniority? 
ANSWER. ‘Then the question of seniority 


comes under consideration. The employer can- 
not take a man fifty years of age, who has work- 
ed thirty years in the enterprise, throw him out 
and employ a new worker in his place. If he 
comes to the conclusion that there are six work- 
ets too many in some particular section of the 
plant and if the workers can show that there 
is place for them in another section of the plant, 
We insist that he does not dismiss them but em- 
ploy them elsewhere. 

The arbitrators are named beforehand. To- 
gether with the Manufacturers Association, we 
decided on certain individuals who will serve 
as arbitrators in the event of differences of 
Opinion, 

QuEsTION. Have there been cases where ar- 
itrators were required? 

ANSWER. Yes. 


QuEsTIon. But is seniority a factor which 
actually strengthens production yield? 
_ANswer. There is something called “manual 
intelligence.” When a man works at a particular 
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machine for twenty years, the machine becomes 
part of him. Every factory must base its meth- 
ods on two things—the fact that it has veteran 
workers as well as some new ones. 

QuEsTION. What about General Dayan’s 
comments on the necessity of efficiency dismis- 
sals. 

ANswWER. I consider General Dayan a good 
general but in this field he is uninformed. And 
here I come to the question of social conditions. 
Unlike Great Britain, France and other coun- 
tries, especially France, where a large part of 
the expenses for social welfare are covered by 
the Government budget, in Israel it is only an 
insignificant percentage of the Government 
budget. That means, that actually Israeli work- 
ers themselves pay for a higher percentage of 
social welfare expenses than workers in any 
other part of the civilized world. 

Take, for example, national insurance in this 
country [Israel]. The Government does not con- 
tribute anything to these funds. All the insur- 
ance is paid for by the workers and the employ- 
ers, and the Government has the advantage of 
being able to use the funds, 

Or take, for example, health insurance. Ac- 
tually, the Government fills the role of only a 
minor partner. Of the IL 150 million spent on 
health annually, I believe the Government spends 
about IL 40 million of it, the balance being 
paid by the workers, the employers or by 
Hadassah. The same thing is true of pensions. 

I do not blame the Government. It has 
plenty of other worries. It fails to contribute 
a larger share not because of indifference but 
because of other gigantic expenditures—for im- 
migration, defense and development. It is hard 
to say, if conditions were the same in Israel as 
in other countries, whether we should adopt the 
British method which pays the entire cost of 
national insurance or if we should adopt the 
French system which pays one-third of these 
costs. But I am ready to admit that there are 
here many inconsistencies which, in the course 
of time, must be corrected and placed in a more 
orderly and logical framework. 


UESTION. An American economist said that 
Israeli industries cannot make long-term 
export contracts as long as wages are tied to the 
cost-of-living index. Do you agree? 
ANswWER. In this field, also, there has been 
a historic development. It is impossible to begin 
discussing such a topic at some arbitrary point. 
Even during the period of the Mandate there was 
a system of linking wages to the cost-of-living 
index. The main fighter for this was David Ho- 
rowitz, now Governor of the Bank of Israel. 
When the State of Israel was founded and it was 
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clear to all of us that we would require a lengthy 
period of wage curbs, we all thought that the 
best thing would be not to raise wages but to 
continue the method of linking them to the 
index. 

In general, I think that by doing so we served 
the interests of the country’s economy becaug 
we actually succeeded for many years in keeping 
wage demands within certain limits. Then the 
situation changed. The expenditures of the 
State increased and there arose an issue over 
which we have been struggling with the Gov- 
ernment—interference in the cost-of-living in- 
dex by means of grants of subsidies. Theoretic. 
ally, the Histadrut had no reason to oppose 
subsidies if they were really subsidies, but if a 
subsidy is given for two months and then can- 
celled, it serves only one purpose—the blocking 
of cost-of-living increments. In this connection, 
we had many arguments with the Government. 
Two years ago, we introduced something new 
into the country—collective contracts for two- 
year periods instead of the previous annul 
contracts. It was not easy to introduce this, 
but the workers accepted it; and we had two 
years of quiet. 

Then we made a radical change in the pay- 
ment of cost-of-living increments. First, we 
changed the time of payment. Whereas pre- 
viously payments were figured once every three 
months, from the beginning of 1957 payments 
were figured every six months. In addition to 
that, we fixed the limit at three per cent of the 
wage instead of three points. These two things 
together—changes in the index and the length- 
ening of the contract term to two years—gave 
the economy a certain amount of stability. 

The Government must stop giving seasonal 
subsidies. If the workers will recognize that the 
index reflects actual conditions, even if it i 
limited, and that in the event of an actual ris 
in the cost-of-living, they receive their incre- 
ment, I am sure that we shall be able to con- 
vince the workers to forego their demands for 
actual wage increases. Two years ago they tt- 
ceived a small increase which was largely taken 
away by income taxes. 

QuEsTION. Do you plan to continue linking 
wages to the cost-of-living index? 

ANSWER. If the cost-of-living index system 
were not in effect, we could not have two-ye#t 
contracts because we could not deny the work- 
ers both cost-of-living increments and_ higher 
wages if prices rose. 

We introduced another change. Previously, 
the increments were the same for all. According 
to the method which we instituted a year and 
a half ago, increments are paid according © 
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gale up to IL 500 and are set at three per cent 
of the wages, all increments paid until the end 
of 1956 being considered part of the wages. 
Equal increments for all have thus been elimi- 
nated. 

QuEsTION. But in 1956 there were such 
equal increments? 

ANswER. In the meantime it has been dis- 
continued, and as time goes on the differential 
will become greater. 


vESTION. What is your view on the future 

of Kupat Holim? 

Answer. I think Kupat Holim should re- 
main in existence. Basically, the existing situa- 
tion is better than it would have been if the 
Government had taken over. 

QuEsTION. Why? 

ANsweER. I am in favor of two things. I am 
in favor of passing a law of compulsory insur- 
ance which will fulfill the needs of all residents 
and of the establishment of clear arrangements 
among the medical bodies. Kupat Holim need 
not do everything. Neither does Hadassah nor 
the Government have to do everything. In my 
opinion, during the next five years, the State 
will not yet be ready to take over health insur- 
ance, 

QuEsTION. Are you speaking just of actual 
ability? 

ANswErR. Yes. Both can exist together, for 
it is not true that the only system in the world 
is the English system. I visited a very nice 
democratic country—Norway, and I learned 
that there are tens of sick funds there, as well as 
national insurance. There is supervision on the 
part of the State, as well as certain state activi- 
tis. Those things which the State does are not 
done by other bodies. I was told that this method 
works quite well. I did not hear any protest 
against this method from any faction, right or 
left—and I spoke to many persons, including 
members of the Government, members of par- 
lament and professional bodies. 

Our situation is not such that a fixed set of 
tules can apply. The world knows of both 
methods. In general, it can be said that in those 
countries where no health insurance existed, 
the English system took over. In those countries 
where voluntary sick funds existed before the 
State decided on a health insurance law, the 
voluntary element was preserved and govern- 
ment backing was added. Ideologically, it is not 
clear to me which of the two is better. But the 
overriding consideration is not the ideological 
aspect but the practical one. In any case, for 
the next few years, the best thing would be to 
continue what was originally decided when the 
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compulsory insurance law was based on the ex- 
isting Kupat Holim. This, also, relieves us of 
a very difficult problem—not only nationalizing 
Kupat Holim, but that of nationalizing medi- 
cine. 


UESTION. The main class struggle that is 

taking place in Israel does not exist any 
place else in the world—a class struggle between 
the intelligentsia and the workers—what will 
be the fate of the professionals, most of whom 
are members of the Histadrut? 

ANSWER. We have settled this question ex- 
cept for one point. In the past two years, we 
have succeeded in relieving tension to a certain 
extent: we came to terms with the engineers 
and we also have an understanding with the phy- 
sicians. 

Question. How does this understanding 
with the engineers and physicians show itself? 

ANSWER. We accepted the assumption that 
they have certain privileges due them. But we 
have not accepted the differential that they 
demand—that a physician must earn five times 
the wage of a laborer. 

QuEsTION. In the period of the Mandate, 
did not the engineer earn five times as much? 

ANswER. In certain ways he earns more 
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today. We accepted the idea that to a certain 
extent the wage differential between the jp. 
telligentsia and the laborers must be widened, 
as well as between skilled and unskilled laborer 
After many arguments we arrived at an agree. 
ment with the engineers on this basis, and for 
two years we need not deal with this question, 

We also reached an agreement with the Isra¢| 
Medical Association. Our dispute with the phy. 
sicians of Kupat Holim is not over wages but 
over working methods. In the city clinics of 
Kupat Holim, a paradoxical situation has oc. 
curred—that the majority of the Medical Ass. 
ciation are on our side and against the Kupuat 
Holim physicians. We say that we cannot con- 
tinue with the clinic method as the only one, 
First, we do not have the money to build an 
unlimited number of clinics. Also, the over- 
loaded clinic becomes a source of trouble for the 
public. We therefore wish to incorporate a 
system by which some of the patients will be 
able to visit physicians at their private offices, 
Naturally, in this case, we would not have to 
pay a full salary, but rather a fee depending on 
the number of patients handled by the physician, 
as is done in Great Britain or the Netherlands, 
Thus, it would not matter if one particular 
physician were more in demand. If the phy- 
sician is not successful, he would not have to be 
paid a full salary with social benefits to age 
sixty-five. This is the point of the dispute with 
the Kupat Holim physicians. The majority of 
members of the Israel Medical Association are on 
our side and the Kupat Holim physicians are 
against us and against the Medical Association. 

QuEsTION. Is this question similar to the one 
of seniority in industrial factories? 

ANSWER. We do not wish to disturb senior 
physicians. We feel that those who were phy- 
sicians in Kupat Holim before a certain date 
should have their rights preserved. 

QuEsTION. You said previously that the de- 
velopment of Histadrut’s industry must be in 
accordance with the needs of the State as de- 
termined by the Government. Since Mapai is 
the leading party in the Histadrut as well 
Government, is it not conceivable, even prob- 
able, that Histadrut firms may influence Gov- 
ernment decisions in their favor? 

Answer. All things are relative. We are 
not dealing with dogmatic principles but rather 
with social, political and economic problems. 
Theoretically, the situation you describe can 
and has happened here, but not in recent years. 
In America, too, there are large companies hold- 
ing influential positions within both political 
parties and which can exercise an influence 00 
American internal and external affairs. 
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Peretz 


by Jacob Sloan 


r 1941, when the Nazis had already concen- 
trated more than 400,006 Jews behind the 
wills of the Warsaw Ghetto, the doomed youth 
of the Ghetto made their last pilgrimage to the 
grave of Isaac Loeb Peretz, who had died in 
1915. The Jewish graveyard marked the west- 
en boundary of the Ghetto. During the two 
and a half years of the Ghetto’s existence it was 
to serve several clandestine purposes. Here Jew- 
ish smugglers met Christian smugglers who 
came via the Christian graveyard that adjoined 
it, and the two groups exchanged their illegal 
but vital contraband. And here, too, Jews who 
had had themselves smuggled out of the Ghetto 
in coffins crawled out and fled to the dubious 
safety of the other side of the Ghetto wall. 


But these young people came to Peretz’s grave 
that spring day in 1941 with no ulterior pur- 
poses. Wearing the four-inch-wide yellow arm- 
bands with the Star of David, hungry, wracked 
by pain, they stood before Peretz’s gravestone* 
and read the inscription from Peretz’s play, Di 
Goldene Kayt (“the golden chain”) —an allusion 
to the unbroken continuity of the Jewish tradi- 
tion. The first line reads: ‘We are proud to be 
Jews.” That was the key to the visit to Peretz’s 
grave: it was an act of affirmation; despite 
everything they had already gone through, des- 
pite what they were going to endure, the young 
Jews of Warsaw paid their respects to Peretz’s 
memory because, like him, they were proud to 
be Jews. 

Twenty-six years before, the funeral of Isaac 
Loeb Peretz in Warsaw had been attended by a 
huge crowd estimated at from 100,000 to 
150,000, including representatives of every seg- 
ment of the Warsaw Jewish population: free- 
thinkers as well as the pious; Zionists and anti- 
Zionists and non-Zionists; Bundists and anar- 
chists and assimilationists; capitalists and work- 
ets; mystics and rationalists—all were at Per- 
¢tz’s funeral. For he was one of those fortunate 
individuals who are appreciated in their own life- 
time by their own countrymen. In Peretz’s case, 
that appreciation has grown, year by year, until 
now he is, with Sholom Aleichem, a symbol of 
Jewish culture. There are schools, clubs, organi- 
lations, even streets, named after I. L. Peretz 
all over the world. He was a public figure while 
he was still alive; certainly, now, forty-four 
ee 


Jacob Sloan has written extensively in the field of 
twish literature. 


years after his death, Peretz is something of an 
institution, a legend, an idea. 

There is, unhappily, one deficiency in such 
universal acclaim. W. H. Auden put it very well 
in speaking of the death of William Butler 
Yeats, the poet: “He has become his admirers.” 
Peretz has suffered the same fate. We have 
tended to lose a sense of his uniqueness as a man 
and as a writer. The name of Peretz has become 
a slogan for the most various groups and ideolo- 
gies. Or, as the late critic $. Niger put it in a 
perceptive article: Peretz was not the standard- 
bearer of any particular movement—he was the 
standard of them all. 


HaT is behind Peretz’s remarkable reputa- 

tion? What set this particular man apart, 
earned him the difficult distinction of being rec- 
ognized as the conscience of Jewish culture—a 
standard that is both above the battle and is car- 
ried into battle by opposing armies? Were his 
personality and accomplishments so lofty—or so 
vague—or so general? 


The first point to clarify is that, by purely 
literary standards, Peretz is the least striking 
among the four big figures of modern Yiddish 
and Hebrew literature: Mendele Mocher Sefo- 
rim, Sholom Aleichem, Peretz, and Chaim 
Nachman Bialik. Mendele is Peretz’s superior in 
sheer power, violence, thrust; Sholom Aleichem 
is unsurpassed for warmth and sweetness and 
rue; Bialik has the profound sensibility, the 
grace and the passion. But Isaac Loeb Peretz has 
one quality that the other masters lack, one that 
makes him our contemporary which they, des- 
pite their universality, do not have. That quality 
is complication. He was a man, and a writer, of 
many faces and many phases; he was self-con- 
tradictory, yet positive, with no single clear-cut, 
permanent, firmly held, systematic position, but 
with much insight and many fertile ideas. He 
was flooded with doubts and expressed them as 
oblique comments on the certainties in his writ- 
ing. Publicly he affirmed, privately he denied. 
But one thing he was sure of: of himself, of his 


*Strangely enough, the Beth Olem (“eternal home”) of the 
Jews of Warsaw was spared by the fire that leveled the Ghetto 
proper after the Warsaw uprising in the spring of 1943. 
Peretz’s gravestone still stands. Ohel Peretz is, properly speaking, 
a mausoleum commemorating the resting place of the writers 
§. An-sky and Dineson, as well as Peretz himself. Of granite, 
it bears the traditional Jewish figures of two lions facing 
each other. 
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taste and quality as a writer and as a man, of his 
ability to move, and develop, and adapt himself 
to his moving and developing age. 

What I have described here is not an uncom- 
mon phenomenon in contemporary literature 
and culture. We see the same thing in English 
literature of our own day. The outstanding lit- 
erary man of our times is T. S. Eliot. Eliot, too, 
is more important culturally as a critic of his 
times than as an artist. His poetry has become 
fantastically popular, considering its difficulty. 
But Eliot’s influence has been most markedly 
felt as that of a critic setting the taste and es- 
tablishing the standards of his generation, as 
well as defining the attitudes to be adopted 
toward the culture of the past and the present. 
Interestingly, the latest stage of Eliot’s career 
parallels that of Peretz: both men, having made 
their mark among the intelligentsia, have gone 
on to write plays, determined to extend their 
influence to a larger audience. A second similar- 
ity that suggests itself is more fundamental, 
being typical of our age. Both T. S. Eliot and 
I. L. Peretz have struggled to achieve a viable 
relationship with the past, with the tradition of 
their culture—“tradition,” of course, is the key 
word in Eliot’s thought. 

But at this point the Polish Jew and the 
American-born naturalized Englishman part 
company. Eliot emigrated from the United 
States to establish himself permanently in Eng- 
land, where he felt his true, historic roots lay. 
Peretz, however, could not migrate back to the 
past, except in his imagination. He was not a 
practical Zionist, but a cultural one. The deci- 
sion to stay with his people was not an easy one 
for Peretz to make. Many of his contemporaries 
deliberately cut themselves off from their ori- 
gins when they saw the opportunity to enter a 
wider European society through professional 
occupations. Like other members of the Jewish 
intelligentsia, Peretz may have inwardly rued 
his association with the “crypto-nation” of Jews, 
living on the fringes of European culture, 
emerging late into the light of rationalistic Eu- 
rope, in the middle of the 19th century. But, 
being what he was, he had no alternative but to 
stay and work at home. He would not deceive 
himself about the world’s willingness to accept 
the East European Jew except on its own terms 
—and those were cultural, as well as personal, 
assimilation. And Peretz was too proud a man 
to deny his roots, his sources, his upbringing. 
Luckily, these roots were wide, as well as deep 
enough to afford him footholds in both worlds 
—the kind of ambiguous situation that a man 
of Peretz’s complicated temperament could 
profit from. 
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For WE must understand that complication 

was literally bred in the marrow of Perety; 
bones, a hereditary characteristic that remaine/ 
inside him, so that, however much the cells of 
his body changed, the structure remained th 
same. Peretz was born in 1852 into a family of 
mixed Sephardic and Ashkenazic stock, at ; 
time when the fact of such a dual heritage ha 
meaning in the lives of Jews, was not merdy 
raw material for old-fashioned jokes about Lit. 
vaks and Galitzianer. From his very birth, Per. 
etz represented the two great traditional strain; 
of Judaism—the rich emotion which flourished 
in the countries of the Mediterranean littoral 
and the intellectuality that distinguished Cen. 
tral and Eastern European Jewry. 

Then again, Peretz was brought up in sur. 
roundings that were both eclectic and highly 
differentiated. Most of the small towns of Po. 
land where Jews were the majority during th 
middle of the 19th century were provincidl 
places. Their population was divided betwee 
pietistic Chasidim and rationalistic Mitnagim, 
between sheyne Yidn, the intellectual and mate. 
rial—hence social—elite, and the common, seni- 
literate, impoverished grobe Yidn. This was not 
the case in Zamosc, where Peretz spent most of 
the first thirty years of his life. Zamosc wa 
provincial, certainly, but with a difference. At 
different times in its history the town had been 
dominated by the Russians and the Poles; it wa 
near both the Austrian and the German fron- 
tiers. Consequently, it remained under various 
national influences, and the townspeople of 
Zamosc were a varied group. Besides the usual 
antipodes of Chasidim and Mitnagdim, Zamox 
contained a number of Jews who were at vati- 
ous midway points in respect to dogma and 
philosophy: there were the Orthodox, the semi- 
Orthodox, and the more-or-less “Enlightened.” 
Peretz spent the formative years of his life ina 
society in flux—more reminiscent of present: 
day Jewish society than of the traditional mono- 
lithic society on the defensive that prevailed in 
the usual Jewish shtetel at that time. 

Nor do we find in Peretz’s education the samt 
rigorous concentration on either religious of 
secular values that characterized other Jewish 
societies at the time. His education was rather 
combination of both the religious and the secv- 
lar: Peretz studied the Talmud, but he als 
studied law. And he became a lawyer. 

Peretz was successful as a lawyer. His succes 
gives us a new opportunity for insight into his 
character. Law is a profession that offers is 
practitioners the chance to explore various p0s- 
sibilities in human relationships. It is a good pro 
fession for the person who is by temperament 
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ntional, interested in evolving compromises 
between instinct and reason, feeling and intelli- 
gence, the letter and the spirit of the law. The 
legal personality is on the alert for practical 
compromises that will allow each side to have 
its cake and eat it, too—though not the whole 
cake! Law also attracts philosophic sensibilities 
tht are attracted by the general problem of 
guilt and innocence, good and evil—and all the 
vst areas of responsibility lying between. As 
Franz Kafka said of himself in one of his private 
conversations: “‘After all, I am a lawyer. So I 
can never get away from evil.” 


In 1887, Peretz was forced to give up the 
practice of law because he was involved in anti- 
Curist activity. He left his home town of 
Zamosc and moved to Warsaw, where he lived 
the rest of his life. There Peretz quickly found 
aplace within the organized Jewish community. 
He was sent on a fact-finding tour of the Polish 
provinces as one of a commission to report on 
the state of the local Jewish communities. Out 
of this trip came a very perceptive, cool, dis- 
passionate book of sketches. In Warsaw, too, 
Peretz turned wholeheartedly to the literary 
career that had been adumbrated in Zamosc, 
where he had begun writing in his teens. 


Peretz took specific themes, adopted specific 

approaches, and developed a specific style out 
of the literary and cultural heritage into which 
he was born and which he studied to acquire. 
We must be careful as we examine Peretz’s 
writings to localize his genius, to separate his 
genius from the general genius, or spirit, of the 
times; to distinguish between what in his writ- 
ings is derivative, and what is original. For the 
original and the derivative in any work influ- 
ence one another and flow from the personality 
of the artist who selects from certain sources 
rather than from others. Thus, Mendele Mocher 
Seforim, the grandfather of modern Jewish lit- 
erature, and Peretz’s literary father, derived 
from Cervantes’ Don Quixote the idea of a 
foolish, unworldly old man, deceived by roman- 
tic readings of long ago, going on a journey 
into the world, accompanied by a trusty com- 
mon-sensical, henpecked servant. From that clas- 
sic Mendele derived the idea for his own Travels 
of Benjamin the Third—about a Jewish Don 
Quixote. But Mendele made something individ- 
val out of Benjamin the Third—he is more 
than merely a Jewish Don Quixote: he is the 

n Quixote in the Jew, which Mendele con- 
ceived to be the prime characteristic of the Jews 
of his society. That was Mendele’s original in- 
vention, his modern improvement, so to speak, 
on both the classic mock-hero of Cervantes and 
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the hackneyed butt of the Jewish Enlightenment 
movement of Mendele’s time—the luftmensh, 
the man with his head in the clouds. 


Peretz, too, is full of modern inventions. He 
does not, like Sholom Aleichem, give the impres- 
sion of overwhelming freshness, of a living 
fount of imagination and wit. Rather, Peretz is 
the writer with the twist, the nuance, the subtle- 
ty. Perhaps the best word to characterize Per- 
etz is “urbane.” Peretz is the city man: alert, 
quick-moving, sharp, at home with, and inter- 
ested in, people and ideas, rather than nature or 
weather or crops. Even his gossip is political and 
national rather than communal and local. Per- 
etz’s speech is nervous, lively, slangy, rather 
than the slow-moving, round-about, meander- 
ing of the countryman or small-town person. 
He is out to catch new glimpses into novel situ- 
ations, rather than to ring changes on the old; 
so Peretz, the city man, does not hesitate to in- 
vent new turns of phrase, to introduce foreign 
terms as well as alien ideas into his stories, to 
hurry up the development of the language and 
accelerate its rhythm. Compared with Sholom 
Aleichem and Mendele, Peretz’s speech is terser, 
more breathless, faster. 


And yet, the themes that Peretz worked with, 
the stories that his fame rests on, to which he 
applied this revolutionary style, are not urban 
themes, nor, superficially at least, modern ones. 
They come straight from the Jewish European 
small town or shtetel. And his characters are 
typical shtetel or Jewish neighborhood charac- 
ters: rabbis, and porters, and Yeshiva bochers, 
and market women, and, most particularly, the 
common man. 


What, then, is distinguishably urban, contem- 
porary, about Peretz’s writings? It is his attitude 
toward his material; toward his stories, the 
characters, the surroundings, even toward the 
manifest ideas in his writings. 


First, the very fact that Peretz has an attitude 
toward his material that is separate and distinct 
from the material itself is a modern invention. 
Mendele’s attitude toward his society is clearly 
that of his liberal, enlightened, iconoclastic 
heroes, who so sharply berate the society for its 
pettiness, its chicanery, its old-fashioned ways, 
its murderous effects on the human spirit (and 
body). Sholom Aleichem allows his material to 
speak for itself; the characters reveal their own 
humanity, their society its own comic limita- 
tions. The author does not comment, one way 
or another—all his comment is in the rueful, 
warm laughter that spontaneously bursts forth 
in the reading. And Bialik, the poet, is himself 
the material, the subject and story of his writ- 
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ing. All his writing is comment on himself an identif 


his society. 

But in all of Peretz’s stories (as distinct from 
his articles and speeches and poetry, which an 
another matter altogether), the author does no, 
identify himself with his story, and the meaning 
that the stories seem to yield, though real anj 
palpable enough, is not the meaning that th 
author finds in them. 


These two unique qualities of Peretz’s storie 
go to make up his originality, his individual «. 
sence: first, the variance between the sophisti. 
cated style and the seemingly traditional, com. 
monplace subject matter; and_ second, the 
distance between the overt, public meaning of 
the stories, usually clearly stated at the clima, 
or conclusion, and the private meaning that th 
author somehow insinuates into the interstices of 
the story. These qualities, of irony and ambig. 
uity, set Peretz apart from the other Jewis 
literary classics of the 19th century, and put 
him firmly in our company, in the company of 
Jewish writers of our day—men like Fram 
Kafka, Boris Pasternak, Isaac Babel, Gertrud 
Stein and Saul Bellow. 


IN one of his stories, Ah, Sinful Nation, Peretz 

has one of his characters say: “Ah, it was not 
for nothing that my grandfather, God rest his 
soul, used to say: ‘He who is not pious lives: 
life of heartache and dies uncomforted.’” If one 
were to generalize about the inner meaning of 
all of Peretz’s stories as a whole—and a ver 









dangerous generalization this would be—on 
might hazard that the author is telling us about| 
the heart’s-ease and comforts of piety, as con-| 
trasted with the heartache and discomforts of) 
impiety in our age. Note that it is not the hero, 
the person contemporary with the reader, whom 
we identify ourselves with, who tells us how 
comforting piety is. It is his grandfather who 
used to say that—his dead grandfather. The 
grandson is recollecting his zeyde’s homely wis- 
dom with nostalgia. That does not mean that h 
will himself live according to that wisdom. His 
attitude, rather, is: How good it would be for 
all of us if we could be pious, as Grandfather 
wished. But can we? No, we cannot, though we 
should dearly like to—no one enjoys heartache 
We cannot push back the history of our agt, 
and our own personal history, and, after yeats 
of acting on the assumption that questions 0 
faith are really unimportant in our persondl 
daily lives, one fine morning get up and declatt 
that we shall live differently. Why? For reasons 
of nostalgia, to get closer to Grandfather? Fot 
social reasons, so that we can identify ourselves 
with all those others who are also trying “ 
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identify themselves with us and the old-time 
folkways? For the sake of our mental hygiene, 
that we can be well-adjusted individuals with 
a sense of security based on faith in the spirit 
that rules the universe? 

These are all estimable reasons for piety, but 
they are none of them reasons that Grandfather 
would approve of. The only reason he would 
approve of is faith—that one really believes in 
God and the triumph of virtue over evil in the 
yniverse. Like the rest of us nowadays, Peretz 
admires faith. In his stories he shows us people 
achieving meaning in their lives through the 
living exercise of traditional piety. But he is not, 
not really, asking us, or himself to emulate his 
virtuous heroes and heroines. He may seem to be 
doing so at first reading. But, read closely, these 
stories, with their contrast between a sophisti- 
cated, ironic style and an innocent subject, 
between the story’s moral and the author’s at- 
titude, come to take on an altogether different 
meaning. 

Peretz’s most famous story is Bontsha Shvayg. 
I need not repeat the story at length—we all 
know it in one form or another, from having 
heard it, or read it, or seen it presented on the 
stage. To summarize: the hero, Bontsha the Si- 
lent, is a paragon of humility. Constantly taken 
advantage of, beaten, robbed, persecuted, he 
never has complained. Finally, he dies, and goes 
up to heaven, to have his good and evil deeds 
weighed and judged by the Court on High and to 
be assigned a place either in heaven or hell. He 
turns out to be a perfect saint. He never has 
done a bad thing in his life, despite every pro- 
vocation. So the Great Judge offers Bontsha as 
a reward whatever he wishes. He can have any- 
thing at all. It takes Bontsha some time to un- 
derstand the possibilities open before him. When 
he does understand, finally, he pleads only for: 
“every morning, for breakfast a hot roll with 
fresh butter.” 

That is the climax of this famous story: how 
simple are the aspirations of the truly humble! 
How unself-conscious they are. The simple 
porter puts us all to shame with his modest re- 
quest. And we, with our constant nagging for 
more and more of the good things of life! Our 
drives for success, and fame, and money, and 
status! 

That would seem, would it not, to be the 
point of this story. But the last two paragraphs 
suddenly shift the focus away from the excel- 
lence of Bontsha in an anticlimactic reversal. 
Peretz writes: 

A silence falls upon the great hall, and it 
is more terrible than Bontsha’s has ever 
been, and slowly the judge and the angels 
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Members of the General Executive, the Offi- 

cers and Members of the City Committee 
and Wishes Them All 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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bend their heads in shame at this unending 
meekness they have created on earth, 

Then the silence is shattered. The prog. 
cutor laughs aloud a bitter laugh. 

The pure innocence of Bontsha the Silen 
Peretz has been persuading us all along, is thy 
highest spirituality. He has been preparing y 
to accept the truth of the traditional midras, 
that “He who is shamed but does not sham 
others . . . inherits heaven.” Now, suddenly, 
Peretz turns up the other side of the coin. This 
“unending meekness” is a virtue that God cap 
well be ashamed of having created. And we who, 
along with angels, witness the final consequence 
of that meekness—the loss of full-blooded de. 
sire, its shrinking into a yen for a buttered soft 
roll—laugh bitterly with the prosecutor, th 
devil’s representative. 

Whose side is Peretz on? Grasped convention. 
ally, this would appear to be an anti-religiou, 
impious view of virtue as exemplified in th 
saintly man. But the fact is that Peretz is wel 
within the Jewish tradition when he mocks the 
triumph of goodnes—the yetzer ha-tov, the wil 
to good. Because there is another midrash, fre. 
quently cited by the Chasidim, that tells us; if 
there were no will to evil in the world, no yetzer 
ha-ra, the world could not go on. There simply 
would be no procreation without sex. The worl 
would be barren if there were no passion, no lus. 
Or, in the words of a young British poet killed 
during the Spanish Civil War: “Nothing is ever 
born without screaming and blood”—nothin; 
animal that is, like man. 


So 1 is a mistake to take Bontsha Shvayg at it 

face value as a curious kind of old-fashioned 
excursion in saccharine sentimentality—as it 1 
usually represented. Quite the contrary: onc 
one cuts under the surface to Peretz’s attitutt 
toward his story, one finds a subtle disparage- 
ment both of Bontsha Shvayg, a hero along th 
lines Grandfather would approve of, and of the 
God that created him, and who idealizes him 
Yet, need I add that the religion that Peretz » 
really mocking is not Judaism, certainly not it 
radical Chasidic version: it is another, far mort 
powerful religion that urges its adherents alway 
to “turn the other cheek.” This twist too is pat! 
of Peretz’s complication. 

My second example is Peretz’s If not Higher 
typical of his best Chasidic stories, those which 
have earned Peretz his literary immortality. A® 
incredulous Litvak refuses to believe that tht 
Rabbi of Nemirov really does go up to heavet 
at the time of Selichot, the penitential prayet 
during the High Holy Days, as the zaddik' 
Chasidic followers claim. The Litvak decides 1 
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fnd out for himself where the rabbi really dis- 
appears to at that awesome hour. He hides under 
the rabbi’s bed, and learns his secret. He sees the 
nbbi, disguising himself as a peasant, go out 
into the woods and chop kindling wood for a 
poor widow. The Litvak, as a consequence of 
having observed the zaddik’s anonymous charity 
on this most holy day of days is converted. He 
joins the court surrounding the Zaddik of Ne- 
mirov; whenever any of the other Chasidim 
remarks in the Litvak’s presence that the rebbe 
goes up to heaven at the time of the penitential 
prayers personally to intercede for mercy on 
behalf of sinful humanity, the Litvak does not 
laugh. He only adds quietly: “If not higher”— 
higher than heaven, that is. 

Now, this is a very moving, quiet story. The 
idea seems clear enough: a deed of human kind- 
ness, performed here on earth, is more efficacious 
spiritually in obtaining divine mercy than a 
personal visit on high by a miracle-working 
zaddik. The Litvak—the epitome of the com- 
mon-sensical, skeptical mind—is persuaded that 
the zaddik is not a fake, but a holy man, indeed, 
because the zaddik has the common touch— 
common, yet profound. 

Yet something is not clear, to my mind at any 
rate. What is higher than heaven? It reminds me 
of a line from Edgar Guest that sounds magnifi- 
cent at first blush, but becomes impossibly ba- 
thetic once you think about it. Edgar tells his 
beloved that he will love her forever—not only 
forever, but “forever and a day.” But this is 
nonsense. There is no such thing as “eternity 
plus.” Similarly, asking in all innocence: what 
is higher than heaven? 

I submit that for a truly religious person, 
nothing is higher. A religious person does not 
believe that ethical conduct, good works, such 
as the Rabbi of Nemirov performs at Selichot 
time, is of more spiritual consequence than 
prayer. For prayer is directed toward the re- 
demption of the entire community of Israel— 
and charity is not. To believe that good works 
can be a substitute for prayer is to deny the 
uniqueness of prayer. This is a satisfactory be- 
lief for us, nowadays, because we do not have 
the faith in the efficacy of prayer to be able to 
pray wholeheartedly. It is much easier to give 
to your favorite charity; that does not commit 
you to a belief in God. It allows you to do good 
and to feel that you are being virtuous not be- 
cause your faith demands it of you, but because 
social life requires it. 

I do not think it is far-fetched to conclude 
that in a way, If No Higher is a side-stepping 
by Peretz of the question of faith—and that the 
teason we like this story, as we like all of Per- 
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etz’s stories, is because they all side-step this 
question at the same time as they raise it. Peretz, 
like us, is a pragmatist. He, like us, agrees with 
William James that human beings should act 
‘as if there were a God.” Meanwhile, he tells us 
about pious people, our direct ancestors, who 
believed and acted on their belief—so that we 
can see what true belief was like, how attractive 
it was, and yet, at the same time, how impossible 
it is for us to go back to it. 

To summarize: the reason why Peretz has 
continued to be read is that he manages, while 
reporting on the vital faith of our grandfathers, 
to retain an attitude of sympathetic detachment 
from them. That is our own position which 
Peretz is fortifying. 
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Brief Encounter 


by Curt Leviant 


FEW minutes after our Israeli boat docked 

at the Greek port of Piraeus, a small Russian 
steamer pulled in at the pier at right angles to 
us. With binoculars and the naked eye, every- 
one strained to see the Russians. Aboard were 
vacationers, young and old, dressed in sports 
clothes and suits which would have been in style 
at any European resort. The young people 
waved to us. 

We had a three-hour shore-leave and boarded 
special buses which took us to Athens. During 
the eight-mile trip some of us decided that we 
wanted to include the Athens synagogue in our 
itinerary. But most, led by Haya, a young uni- 
versity student, said that there were enough 
synagogues in Israel. We came only to see 
Greece, they said. Let’s not waste the little 
time we have here. 

Thirty minutes later, at the parking-lot at 
the Acropolis, we saw a bus with a placard 
INTOURIST, the official Russian tourist agen- 


cy. In it their guide was briefing the passen- 
gers. Our group continued on through the 
Acropolis. The austere mood of the area was 


shattered by the hundreds of tourists scrambling 
over the ruins and by photographers and sou- 
venir-hawkers. As we returned to our buses, 
I saw a group of the Russians. I greeted them 
and hurried down. 

At the parking-lot Haya ran up, excited. “I 
just spoke to some Russian Jews,” she said. Im- 
mediately she was surrounded. She caught her 
breath and continued: “I just passed them now. 
I heard them talking, so I decided to speak to 
them. One asked me in German where I came 
from. I said Israel. A man stepped forward. 
‘T’m from » he said, ‘I’m a physicist.? I 
said his German sounded more like my parents’ 
Yiddish, also from the same town. I saw the 
man’s wife start crying. I didn’t know what 
to say.” 

“Were all of them Jews?” someone asked. 


“No. That’s it. There were six of them. 
But the others looked like regular Russians. I 
gave all of them some Israeli coins and they 
gave me kopeks. I hope I didn’t hurt them by 
that. They said there were other Jews on board, 
all intellectuals and professional men.” 

One of the girls in the group couldn’t help 
poking fun at Haya. “Look how our little 





Translations by Curt Leviant from the Yiddish and 
Hebrew have appeared in the Jewish Frontier. 


anti-Semite is talking now. You avoided , 
synagogue and found some Jews.” 

“J swear,” Haya said, “I never thought [4 
react this way. I’m like all the other sabry 
who think nothing of the Jews in the Galut, 
I didn’t feel as if they were part of me. Buy 
talking to these poor people and seeing their 
eyes shine when I said Eretz Yisrael, well, some. 
thing broke right here,” she pointed to he 
heart. ‘All of those ruins up there—all of 
Greece—isn’t worth a penny compared to the 
experience I’ve just had.” 

Though it was 11 A.M. the sun beat down 
strongly. A high hot mist hung over Athens 
and the relics of ancient Greece. I remembered 
the accounts of the 1957 International Youth 
Festival in Moscow. Israel was also represented. 
Though this was announced neither in the pres 
nor on the radio, Jews streamed to the capitd 
from all over the Soviet Union, some traveling 
as much as two weeks by train from easternmost 
Samarkand. Word of mouth had spread the 
news from one end of Russia to the other. The 
tearful receptions and spontaneous demonstra 
tions of these Russian Jews, young and old, wa 
proof enough of their interest in Israel and the 
rest of Jewry. 


I looked for the Intourist bus but found it | 
empty. It was too late to go back up the hil | 
Our bus reloaded and soon we were in | 


again. 
Piraeus again. 


ANDERING around the dock with two friends, | 

I found myself drawn to the Russian boat. | 

I saw some Russian sailors and stewardesses lean- | 
ing over the rail on the lowest deck, only a fev | 


feet above me: square, plain, seemingly charac- 
terless faces. Then I noticed a man of about 
forty, well-dressed and wearing sunglasses, 
standing among the others. His sensitive face 
was in stark contrast to the others’ Slavic fea- 
tures. On a chance, I said in Yiddish, walking 
quickly by as if talking to myself, “Does any- 
one here speak mame loshen?”* 

The man leaned forward. I stopped. “Mame 
loshen,” I said again. 

He blinked as if not understanding. 
man? English?” 

“English,” I said. 
from—Odessa?” 

“We are sailing to Odessa,” he said. He had 
a broad mouth and his constant smile was gold- 


“*Ger- 


“Where does this ship come 


* Yiddish. 
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: capped. “From Albania. Where are you going 


0?” 
“Europe! Are you going there too?” 

“No. This boat’s route is Albania, Greece 
and Russia.” Every once in a while he told 
the tall sailor next to him what was being said. 
“Where are you sailing from?” 

I pointed to the Israeli boat. “From Haifa, 
Israel.” 

“How is the life there?” he asked. 

“Very good.” 

“Very good you say?” 

“Yes, A free life.” 

He nodded, not saying anything to the sailor. 

“Why don’t you come down here?” I said. 
“We might go to a cafe.” 

“T cannot.” 

“If it’s a question of money, we'll gladly help 
you,” one of my friends said. 

“It’s not the money. I am not permitted to 
leave the ship.” 

I kept looking at his face, his smite, his lips, 
his hands. Was I speaking to a Russian Jew? 
Or was this the face of the intellectual the world 
over? 

“Are you a doctor?” 

“No. An engineer.” 

We were silent. I felt that I was staring at 
him too long and glanced at the other faces. 
Then I looked back, looking for some hint. But 
his white teeth, some gold-capped, only smiled. 
I had the feeling that there was a strain to that 
constant smile. It was the smile of a man who 
had to smile. 

“What languages do you speak in your coun- 
try?” he said. 

“Hebrew. But many speak English. Every- 
one must learn it in public school and high 
school.” 

The engineer spoke to the sailor, then turned 
tous. “I listen to your English broadcasts.” 

“Short wave?” 

“Yes. And I would like you to do mea favor. 
Tell the announcer that he speaks a bit too fast.” 
He laughed. 

I tried to study his features, but his sunglasses 
hid his eyes. His every feature told me, his 
clouded words told me: I am a Russian Jew. 
[had to look at his eyes to make sure. 


“Would you kindly raise your sunglasses? I 
would like to see your eyes.” 

He pushed the glasses to his forehead. I looked 
deeply into them; he into mine. His eyes were 
warm, liquid with a touch of sadness. There 
was no mistake about it now. I felt an un- 
touchable, inexplicable something called con- 
tact. I nodded, knowing. 

Very slowly he said, “Do you understand?”, 
still with that iron smile. He made a move- 
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ment with his hands and his eyes disappeared 
behind the dark glasses. 

*« I understand,” I said and then had to turn 
around. With my back toward him and the 
Russians, I whispered to my two friends in He- 
brew, “He is Jewish!” and walked straight away 
from the boat, unable to contain myself. The 
huge concrete street, which was the dock, glitter- 
ed endlessly in front of me and I kept walking, 
the tears streaming from my eyes. At that mo- 
ment, I deeply understood a scene in the Bible— 
I knew how Joseph felt when he saw all his 
brothers assembled around him. I walked around 
for a few minutes to calm down. Our boat was 
loading. Only a few minutes remained. I re- 
turned quickly to the Russian boat, eager to 
talk some more. 


"Toes everyone there speak Hebrew?” he was 
asking my friends. 

“Almost everyone does. Those who don’t 
are learning. But many languages are still spoken 
there, including mame loshen.” 

“But the people from the Spanish countries. 
They don’t know mame loshen.” 

“They have their own—Ladino—a mixture 
of Spanish with a few Hebrew words.” 

“TI know a few Hebrew words too,” the en- 
gineer said. 

The Russians stood next to him, mute, stone- 
faced watchdogs who would not go away. 

“Would you like some Israeli cigarettes?” I 
said. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any trouble. I can run over 
and bring you some.” 

“Thank you,” he smiled. “It would not be 
advisable.” 

; “Do the people next to you understand Eng- 
ish?” 

“They are here, you see,” he said, spreading 
his arms. “I do not know. Thank you very 
much for the cigarettes.” 

He stood about six feet above me. Directly 
in front of me were a set of portholes. Probably 
the staff quarters. Perhaps there was someone 
listening. 

“Too bad,” I said. “I wanted very much for 
you to have them.” 

“Yes. It is too bad.” 

“Perhaps the fact that we’re here so long is 
inconvenient for you.” 

“T am not alone,” he said. 

“I know. But perhaps we’ve been here too 
long and should say goodbye.” 

“Perhaps it would be convenient.” 

We turned and left. Fifteen minutes later our 
boat was sailing past the Russian steamer. Again 
their young men and women waved to us. 


JEWISH FRoNthR 


For a brief moment, there in Greece, the Jews 
of East and West had met. The Russian Jews 
had seen an Israeli boat, the flag of Israel, and 
most of all—Israelis. As for us, we had sailed 
up the mythical river Sambatyon and met the 
legendary Jews behind the Hills of Darkness. 
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| _IN LABOR ZIONISM 


WHY I AMA 
LABOR ZIONIST 


by William Chomsky 


HE MAJOR sources of my early 

Zionist orientation were the 
Bible, Ahad Ha-Am and A. D. 
Gordon. Consequently, the chief 
appeal of Zionism for me has al- 
ways been its messianic implica- 
tion, the opportunity it has held 
out for establishing in Eretz Yisra- 
el the Good Society, based on so- 
cial justice and equality, liberty 
and brotherhood, individual self- 
fulfillment, and the dignity of 
labor. The normalization of Jew- 
ish life, in the sense of becoming 
ke-khol ha-goyim (like all other 
nations), including statehood and 
all its appurtenances and impli- 
cations, has never particularly 
lured me as an end in itself. I 
have always regarded it merely as 
a necessary means to the achieve- 
ment of the messianic end. 

As an educator who is in daily 
contact with American Jewish 
youth, I have been greatly dis- 
turbed in recent years by the lack 
of a central ideal among our youth 
that might fire their imagination 
and could serve as an integrative 
force and impelling purpose in 
their lives. ‘Without vision a 
people goes astray,” and without a 
purpose, a guiding ideal, or a faith 
for living, our young people are 
adrift, lacking direction and bal- 
ance, There is a crying need, I 
feel, for a focal purpose and guid- 
ing ideal in American Jewish life, 
in general, and in the lives of 

These brief essays are part of a sym- 
sium appearing in this column under 
the general head of Why I Am a Labor 
Zionist. Essays by Rabbi Jacob J. Wein- 
tein, Rabbi Ira Eisenstein, and Rabbi 
Roland B. Gittelsohn have appeared in 
Previous issues, and future issues will 
carry essays by other rabbis and by edu- 
‘ators, writers, and communal workers. 
Dr. Chomsky is a noted Hebrew scholar 
ind a member of the faculty of Gratz 
College in Philadelphia. Harold Silver is 
secretary and director of the Jewish Fami- 
ly and Children’s Service of Detroit. 


American Jewish youth in par- 
ticular. Labor Zionism has, in my 
opinion, the potentialities of meet- 
ing such a need, provided it en- 
visages as its task and challenge 
the active participation in the 
building of the Good Life and 
Ideal Society in Israel, in con- 
sonance with the prophetic ideals 
and messianic visions cherished by 
Jewish thinkers and dreamers 
throughout the ages, and in keep- 
ing with the fundamental princi- 
ples laid down by its ideological 
spokesmen and philosophers, such 
as A. D. Gordon, Borachov and 
Syrkin. 


LABOR ZIONISM AND 
A JEWISH SOCIAL 
WORKER 


by Harold Silver 


HAVE been professionally en- 

gaged in Jewish social work 
practically all my adult life. My 
association with Labor Zionism be- 
gan even earlier, during my high 
school years. In retrospect, I rea- 
lize that the original motivation 
for joining was largely sentimen- 
tal: I was carried away by the 
historic sweep of the Balfour Dec- 
laration and the romantic asso- 
ciations connected with the Jewish 
Legion which seemed at the time 
ready to march to restore what 
the Roman legions of Titus had 
destroyed. However, my remain- 
ing in the movement was condi- 
tioned in large part by my needs 
as a professional worker for a phi- 
losophy of Jewish life and Jewish 
communal living. 

Unless one’s intellectual and 
emotional life is strictly compart- 
mentalized one cannot for long 
operate in Jewish communal service 
without some unifying over-all 
principle or philosophy. Take my 
field of casework. Our task is 
to help Jewish families resolve the 
problems of interpersonal relations 
and to ameliorate the conflicts that 
are frequently generated by the 
tension of modern urban living. 
But there are many other services 
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under public or non-sectarian aus- 
pices which operate in the same 
field and use the same professional 
methods. Why a Jewish service? 
Going beyond the functional agen- 
cy, why have a Jewish federation 
to plan Jewish services and raise 
money for Jewish causes? Sure 
enough, some of these causes, like 
Jewish schools and the United 
Jewish Appeal, can look only to 
Jews for their support (in contrast 
to casework, health and group 
work agencies which are eligible 
for non-sectarian community-chest 
financing). But that in turn raises 
another question: why should Jews 
in America be interested in the 
plight of Jews in Morocco? Or 
why should they help build a new 
country for the Jews of Yemen 
and Rumania? 

The answer, obvious to me, is 
that the American Jews have a 
sense of kinship and a feeling of 
common destiny with Jews the 
world over, irrespective of coun- 
try of residence, religious identifi- 
cation, or political allegiance. We 
are one collective organism: what 
hurts one portion is felt by the 
others, what enhances the status 
of one segment gives pride and 
courage to the rest. To me this 
is no longer in the realm of theory 
but a matter of observable fact 
and demonstrable reaction. 


Now, one of the greatest events 
in Jewish history has been the 
creation of the Jewish National 
Homeland and the establishment 
of the State of Israel. While giving 
rise to many new problems, the 
State of Israel has made possible 
the resolution of others: a home 
for the homeless, an assurance that 
whatever happens in the Diaspora 
the Jewish ethos and the Jewish 
people will continue to live and to 
create. Our generation has been 
privileged to witness and to help 
in this miracle of national rebirth. 
Whatever might be the reaction 
of an individual American Jew to 
this phenomenon, a Jewish com- 
munal worker—a civil servant of 
the Jewish community—cannot 
help but be strongly identified 
with the fact and the process of 
this national renaissance. 

How an individual chooses to 
express this identification will de- 
pend on various factors: knowl- 
edge, opportunity, family back- 
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ground, temperament. For myself, 
I know of no more effective way 
than membership in the Labor 
Zionist Organization of America, 
and here are the reasons why. 

1. The LZOA is not a doc- 
trinaire organization. While hold- 
ing steadfast to a few fundamen- 
tals (a Jewish commonwealth 
based on cooperation and social 
justice; an optimum Jewish com- 
munal life in the Diaspora; sup- 
port in America of the forces 
working for an expanding econo- 
my, a welfare state and broad civil 
rights), it has over the years 
been flexible enough to accommo- 
date varying and conflicting phi- 
losophies and approaches. Its plat- 
form is broad enough to attract 
rabbis and agnostics, Hebraists and 
Yiddishists, middle-class and work- 
ers, and proponents of various 
degrees of “Diaspora nationalism.” 

2. The LZOA has over the 
years exercised leadership in many 
projects of a pioneering nature in 
American Jewish life. Among 
these are the Yiddish-Hebrew 
school movement, the American 
Jewish Congress, the Histadrut 
Campaign. The work and example 
of the LZOA were in great mea- 
sure instrumental in converting 
the Jewish labor movement in 
America from opposition to sup- 
port of the reconstruction work in 
Palestine and later in Israel. 

3. The corresponding organi- 
zation in Israel, the Mapai (with 
which the LZOA is affiliated 
through the Ihud Olami), has 
demonstrated the highest kind of 
practical statesmanship, subordin- 
ating class and party interests to 
the evolving needs of the common- 
wealth. The Histadrut, without 
which the Homeland could not 
have developed and Israel could 
not have arisen, has since its or- 
ganization been guided by the 
Mapai. One need not agree with 
all of Mapai’s positions at any 
given time to recognize its tre- 
mendous contribution and its over- 
riding sense of national responsi- 
bility. 
Chicago, Ill. 


We wish our relatives, chaverim and 

friends in America, Israel and every- 

where a year of health and happiness! 

SIDNEY & PENENA SCHWARTZ 

Schwartz's-Goodman Bros. 
Hebrew Books 

2611 W. Devon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MAX BROD AT SEVENTY-FIVE 
by HARRY ZOHN 


HE LIFE of Max Brod, the nov- 

elist, essayist, poet, composer, 
dramatist, philosopher, translator, 
editor and government official, has 
been a progression to Israel, spiritu- 
ally and physically. Brod was 
born in Prague on May 27, 1884, 
asa scion of an old Jewish family 
that can be traced back at least 
tothe Thirty Years’ War. The an- 
cent Jewish community of 
Prague, the “Mother of Jewry,” 
with its long tradition of learning, 
has produced many German-Jew- 
ish writers in Brod’s generation: 
Kafka, Werfel, Ernst Weiss, Felix 
and Robert Weltsch, Egon Hos- 
tovsky, Oscar Baum, Willy Haas, 
Egon Erwin Kisch. 

In his book Franz Kafka and 
Prague, Pavel Eisner beautifully 
describes this city with its strong 
currents of religion, mysticism, 
folklore and its high erotic ten- 
sions, the city of the alchemists 
and the Golem. He tells what it 
meant to be a German-speaking 
Jew in a Czech atmosphere and 
makes the point that Jewish men 
of letters were in various ways 
fleeing from the spiritual ghetto 
within the Prague German popu- 
lation where it was not possible to 
be a Jew in the true and proper 
sense. “Franz Werfel escaped 
through his connections with Vi- 
enna, through his cult of the 
Southern Baroque . . . Egon Erwin 
Kisch freed himself . . . through 
his world traveling and through his 
radical socialism . . . Willy Haas 
did so by migrating to Berlin. . . 
Max Brod escaped through his fer- 
vent Zionism, but also through 
immersion in the most authentic- 
ally Czech music of a man like 


Leos Janacek. .. .” 


Earty in his life Brod tried to 

come to terms, psychologically, 
with his heritage and his environ- 
ment, and described himself as a 


homo judaicus. In Juden, Deutsche, 


Tschechen, an essay written in 





Harry Zohn is Assistant Professor of 
German at Brandeis University. 








1918, he discussed the problem 
of being a German-speaking Jew 
in Czechoslovakia and expressed 
his conviction that his language, 
education, literary and cultural as- 
pirations had made him an appre- 
ciative friend of the German peo- 
ple, but not a member of that 
nation. He felt similarly about 
his Czech neighbors, and realized 
that he must differentiate between 
his linguistic and cultural needs 
and interests and his political situ- 
ation. As a result, he became the 
leader and spokesman of thou- 
sands of his fellow Jews. In 1922, 
Manfred Georg wrote about him: 
“He is the giant shadow cast by 
our own development ... a leader 
in the sun of the dawning Jewish 
day ... our life companion; his 
work is the projection of our 
lives.” 

Max Brod has long been identi- 
fied with Zionist ideals and ac- 
tivities. He was the co-founder 
and vice-president of the Jew- 
ish National Council in Prague 
and became prominently identified 
with all aspects of the Jewish au- 
tonomy movement. ‘The holder 
of a doctorate of laws from the 
University of Prague, he negoti- 
ated with President Masaryk on 
the rights of Jews in Czechoslo- 
vakia and was one of the last to 
escape from his native country to 
Palestine in 1939. In a series of 
brilliant writings, such as Im 
Kampf um das Judentum (1920), 
Heidentum, Christentum, Juden- 
tum (1921), Rassentheorie und 
Judentum (with F. Weltsch, 
1936), Diesseitswunder, oder die 
juedische Idee und ihre Verwirk- 
lichung (1939), and Diesseits und 
Jenseits (1947), he has provided 
a critical and philosophical foun- 
dation for his vibrant Judaism and 
Zionism. ‘To Brod, Zionism was 
never merely a political move- 
ment, ‘no abstract system of 
thought, but the actual will-to- 
live of the Jewish nation.” In 
his profoundly ethical and hu- 
manistic concept of the Jewish 
uniqueness and mission, the Jews 
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are the pioneers of a new society, 
“It is the mission of Zionism ty 
give a new meaning to the word 
‘nation.’ ” 


JHE Austrian dramatist Fran; 
Grillparzer once warned agains 
a historical development “from 
humanity via nationalism to besti- 
ality.” But Brod does not share 
this fear, because he calls for an 
exemplary kind of Jew. To him, 
the exponent of cultural pluralism, 
the fulfillment of national aspira- 
tions, the self-realization of na- 
tions through self-expression is the 
road to salvation. Brod _ believes 
that it is the historic mission of 
the Jews to act as mediators 
“among the nations,” to prevent 
or counteract the emergence of 
extreme nationalism anywhere. In 
1920 he wrote: “Christian theo- 
logians treat the dispersion of the 
people of Israel among the nations 
of the earth as an act of Provi- 
dence. I too see in it an act of 
Providence, but from another 
angle: we were to be dispersed 
among the peoples and were to 
experience by intimate contact 
and on our own body all the evils 
of nationalism—so that, when the 
time was ripe, we could found and 
live a new kind of nationalism in 
the Holy Land.” Writing in the 
Jewish Frontier in 1940, Brod 
stated: ‘“‘National Humanism in- 
corporates the Jewish people into 
the family of nations while pre- 
serving its distinctive character. 
This implies Jewish concentration 
in Palestine. . . . Nations are the 
building-stones of humanity.” 
Brod is the thinker and poet of 
a dual world; the scene of his pro- 
ductivity is a frontier region in 
which religion, philosophy, liter- 
ature, criticism, and music meet, 
and his works, his letters, and his 
public pronouncements are im- 
bued with this multiple orienta- 
tion. Brod himself considers as 
his most original contribution his 
doctrine of edles und unedles 
Unglueck (noble and ignoble mis- 
fortune) which he first expounded 
in his book Heidentum, Christen- 
tum, Judentum.... By “noble” mis- 
fortune Brod means the inevitable 
difference between God and Man; 
the other kind of misfortune man 
has brought upon himself, and it 
is this kind that he must con- 
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santly labor to alleviate and over- 
come. Another aspect of his cre- 
tivity that Brod considers to be 
of paramount importance is his 
yesthetic quest for an_ original 
literary style. 


n us life and work, Brod has 
strikingly carried out his idea of 
mediating among the nations. As 
in the case of Stefan Zweig, this 
is probably the most characteristic 
aspect of his creativity and per- 
sonality. Writing in German Life 
and Letters in 1950, Lutz Welt- 
mann appraises Brod’s works in 
terms of his function as a mediator 
between nation and nation, man 
and man, the spiritual and the 
physical worlds and man and 
God. Above all, Brod has self- 
effacingly served the work of 
Franz Kafka, whom he first met 
in 1902, as friend, biographer and 
literary executor. His first Kafka 
biography appeared in Prague in 
1937, and subsequently Brod has 
published Franz Kafkas Glauben 
und Lebre (1948) and Franz 
Kafka als wegweisende Gestalt 
(1951), as well as numerous es- 
says and introductions and notes 
to Kafka’s work which he has 
been editing for a number of 
years. Brod has been criticized, 
with some justification, for ob- 
fuscating the interpretation of 
Kafka’s works by trying to re- 
make his friend in the image of 
his own type of Jewishness, by 
maintaining that the allegorical 
theme of Kafka’s works is the 
fate of Jews in the Diaspora. But 
if Brod wants to present Kafka 
as a homo judaicus, to interpret 
his writings as the Jewish coun- 
terpart to the religious writings of 
Pascal, the Roman-Catholic, and 
Kierkegaard, the Protestant, this 
is surely a bias born of love, just 
as all his efforts in behalf of his 
great friend are a labor of love. 
Had it not been for Brod’s devo- 
tion, zeal and courage in disre- 
garding Kafka’s request that all 
his writings be burned, the world 
might have known very little of 
one of the authentic poetic voices 
of this “age of anxiety.” 


Broo has served others, too. He 

was among the first to pro- 
claim Franz Werfel’s genius to 
the world; he introduced Leos 
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Janacek to an international audj. 
ence by writing about him extep. 
sively and translating the libretto 
of his operatic masterpiece Jenufa 
into German; he dramatized Jaro. 
slav Hasek’s famous novel Thy 
Good Soldier Schweik; he adapted 
and translated the libretto of 
Jaromir Weinberger’s Czech folk. 
opera Schwanda the Bagpipe Play. 
er as well as the text of the 
same composer’s musical tragedy 
Wallenstein; he edited the song 
of Adolf Schreiber, a musical tal. 
ent cut off by an early death, and 
wrote a biography of him. 

In his years as a music and 
drama critic, Brod writes, he did 
not waste much time on adverse 
criticism; to ignore is to censure, 
He prefers to remain receptive to 
all that is excellent and admirable, 
to the “starry sky.” His Sternen. 
himmel (1923) presents Brod the 
critic at his most affirmative and 
enthusiastic, with fine essays on 
Janacek, Suk, Novak, Smetana, 
Schoenberg, Richard Strauss, and 
on a number of dramatists, in- 
cluding the Czechs Jirasek, Sra- 
mek, Capek, Hasek and Hilbert. 

It is not generally known that 
Brod is also a musician, a great 
Doppelbegabung in the German 
tradition of Goethe, E.T.A. Hoft- 
mann, Stifter, Keller, Richard 
Wagner and others. His composi- 
tions include sonatas and other 
instrumental music, songs (in- 
cluding settings of Goethe poems), 
and a Requiem Hebraicum com- 


posed in memory of his wife. In | 


his recent music, Brod has been 
a proponent of what Peter Graden- 
witz calls “eastern Mediterranean 
music,” with an Oriental-pastoral 
touch. Brod has written a Hag- 
gadah oratorio, set to music by 
Paul Dessau, and also collaborated 
on the libretto of a Palestinian 
folk opera, Dan the Guard, with 
music by Marc Lavry. 


Brov’s work in behalf of Kafka 

has, regrettably, served to de- 
tract attention from his own very 
substantial output (a 1949 bibli- 
ography listed 82 items). In the 
history of German literature, Brod 
the novelist is classed among the 
Expressionists (as is Kafka—a fact 
often obscured by extra-literary 
interpretations of Kafka’s works). 
Brod’s early novel Schloss Norne- 
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pygge (1908) has as its subtitle 
Roman des Indifferenten. Stefan 
zweig called this book “the first 
German example of pointillism in 
sychology.”” Zweig sees the First 
World War as a decisive influence 
on Brod. “At a single blow the 
miniature-painter became the art- 
st on a grand scale.” Certainly 
Brod shows a development from 
erotically-tinged “‘indifferentism” 
to a more universal attitude. 

One of his most memorable 
works of fiction, Ein tschechisches 
Dienstmaedchen, 1909, highlights 
the attractiveness of Prague Slavic 
women for the non-Czech. Among 
his other early works of Jewish 
interest may be mentioned Arnold 
Beer, das Schicksal eines Juden; 
Juedinnen; and Eine Koenigin 
Esther. In his novel Zauberreich 
der Liebe Brod has created a 
literary memorial to Kafka in the 
protagonist Richard Garta. Brod’s 
magnum opus is probably his 
Renaissance trilogy, collectively 
titled The Fight for Truth, which 
includes The Redemption of 
Tycho Brahe (1916), Reubeni, 
Prince of the Jews (1925), and 
Galilei Imprisoned (1948). These 
works interpret the spirit and 
emotions of an age. Stefan Zweig 
wrote that “they are as much 
portraits of a religious and moral 
present as of a distant culture. 
The Middle Ages, that cloud of 
the past resting upon the smaller 
present, he now dissipated, dart- 
ing through it a shaft of creative 
lightning.” In Brod’s world-fam- 
ous novel of the false messiah 
Reubeni of Prague, Monika, the 
daughter of a Czech laborer, is 
the catalyst that arouses Reubeni 
to a existence of action; but his 
noble ends are thwarted by 
his employment of unjustifiable 
means. The redemption of the 
ardent, truth-seeker Tycho Brahe 
is achieved through the aged 
astronomer’s yielding the fruits of 
his labors to the younger scientist, 
the brilliant Johannes Kepler. 
Galileo, finally, faces the problem 
of vanity. 

Brod’s novel Unambo presents a 
vivid background of the Jewish- 
Arab war but is marred somewhat 
by the questionable fantasy of a 
sort of time machine that enables 
the protagonist to live two lives. 
The Master (1951) is a novel of 
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The buttercup says...that Janie likes butter. 

J guess that’s right because we're twins and J like 
butter, too. Lots of people get us mixed up 

because ‘Janie and J are alike in everything... 
except my name is Alice. 
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Palestine during the ministry of 
Jesus, an attempt to dramatize 
the birth of Christianity in terms 
of the religious-philosophical ideas 
then dominant in the Mediter- 
ranean world. It presents the 
figure of Jesus by reflection, 
through a series of images in 
the minds of his contemporaries. 
Brod’s most recent books are the 
novels Poor Cicero and Mira, a 
work in homage to the spirit of 
Hugo von Hofmannstahl. Brod 
the lyric poet is presented to ad- 
vantage in Das gelobte Land 
(1917), which contains such Jew- 
ish poems as Hebraeische Lektion, 
Kanaan and Der Messias. 

Max Brod has received many 
honors during his life. Having 


JEWISH FRONTRR 


been given the Czech State Prize 
in 1930 for Reubeni, he was in 
1948, upon the completion of his 
trilogy, awarded the Bialik Prize 
of the City of Tel Aviv where 
he has been living since 1939 ag 
dramatist and artistic adviser of 
the famous Habimah theatre. In 
recent years Brod has traveled 
widely, giving many lectures in 
Germany, Switzerland, and els. 
where. His old friend Felix 
Weltsch edited a Festschrift on 
the occasion of his fiftieth birth. 
day, hailing Brod as Dichter, Den- 
ker, Helfer. A pamphlet pub- 
lished in his honor in Israel (1949) 
bears the title Ein Kampf um 
Wahrheit, which expresses the 
meaning of Brod’s life. 





THE PATRIARCHAL JEW IN RECENT FICTION 
by LOTHAR KAHN 


NEWLY-TRANSLATED novel, 

Roger Ikor’s The Sons of Av- 
rom, which won the Goncourt 
Prize in France several years ago, 
attempts a scene seldom found in 
the literature on the Jew. The 
young Jew, Simon, meets an old 
French peasant family into which 
he will eventually marry. They 
have never seen a Jew before and 
are surprised to find a being es- 
sentially similar to themselves. 
What the Saulnier family in fact 
had visualized was an old, bearded, 
God-fearing Jew, showing and in- 
spiring reverence, a modern repli- 
ca of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
The only other Biblical image 
within their range of conception 
might have been that of a Judas 
or the “‘deicides” sneering at the 
dying Jesus. In the mind of the 
European Christian—and perhaps 
American in certain sections of 
the country—who has never per- 
sonally met a Jew, these two men- 
tal images may often coexist if 
not compete. (As to which will 
triumph may often hinge on con- 
temporary headlines, church ser- 
mons and possibly the existence 
of anti-Semitic literature.) The 


Lothar Kahn is Professor of Modern 
Languages at Teachers College of Connec- 
ticut. 


mental leap to a bygone age is 
especially easy where the custom 
of memorizing Scriptural passages 
is still observed. 

Whereas the Old Testament vi- 
sion of the Jew as a patriarchal 
figure can thus be explained among 
the masses, its survival, and even 
popularity, among writers and in- 
tellectuals today is more difficult 
to interpret. Yet the existence of 
the patriarch as a stock type in 
recent fiction—European especial- 
ly—is undeniable. 

Charles Oulmont’s L’Enfant 
d’Israél (Child of the Jews), a 
sensitively-written novel of an in- 
termarriage and the turbulent con- 
flict it produces in the Jewish 
woman, features as a major char- 
acter M. Simon, a venerable old 
Jew. M. Simon’s religion is ortho- 
dox; it is moderated, however, 
by a rational study of the texts. 
Although he is, in a sense, a com- 
plete Jew, M. Simon’s human re- 
lations with the non-Jewish world 
are excellent, especially with the 
Catholic clergy. For his wisdom, 
founded on the Torah, commands 
complete respect. It has sustained 
him in overcoming the murder of 
his son and daughter-in-law in 
Nazi Germany. It will sustain him 
in witnessing the wedding to 4 
devout Catholic of his only grand- 
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daughter whom, despite all his 
efforts, he cannot steer from her 
chosen course. A vague sense of 
public relations prompts him to 
attend this wedding in church, 
but he breaks with his grandchild 
immediately thereafter. It is the 
haunting memory of her beloved 
and revered grandfather, his no- 
bility of bearing and thought, and 
his wise use of authority, which 
prompts the granddaughter’s re- 
morse at seeing her son become a 
Catholic priest. Clara, in a sym- 
bolic gesture, seeks out the syna- 
gogue on Yom Kippur. In an 
ironical scene, the former Jewess, 
still under her grandfather’s spir- 
itual influence, is the first to appear 
in her son’s confessional upon his 
ordainment to disclose to him the 
emptiness of her conversion. Final- 
ly, it is the memory of M. Simon 
whom he never knew and the 
knowledge of his mother’s spiritual 
torment which induce the young 
priest to incorporate the meaning 
of Israel in his pastoral mission. 
At various points in Oulmont’s 
novel, a Jew or Catholic might 


object to the expression of a re- 
ligious idea, but the author’s fair- 
ness and balance, as well as gentle- 
ness, would soften the tone of the 
objection. In M. Simon, Charles 
Oulmont, himself a Catholic, has 
delineated a venerable Jew without 
a flaw. The portrait, of course, 
is idealized and M. Simon sym- 
bolizes the best in Jewry through- 
out the ages. He is a religious 
symbol—as various other charac- 
ters are also—and appears as a 
modern replica of the Biblical 
Fathers. 


NOTHER patriarchal figure 
though less lofty, less noble, 
less idealized, is the Moishe of 
of Aaron, a readable novel by the 
French Canadian Yves Thériault. 
Moishe lacks the intellectual poise, 
the calm and rational religiosity, 
the wisdom of M. Simon. In fact, 
where the latter may be called a 
patriarch of West European Jewry, 
Moishe corresponds to the father- 
image of the Eastern ghetto. Yet, 
there are enough interesting simi- 
larities between Simon and Moishe 
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to permit the common label of 
patriarch. Both are grandfathers 
supremely concerned with keeping 
their charges in the fold, with 
perpetuating in them respect for 
the Law as they know it. Both 
perform this task with patient 
love, with understanding but with 
fear and foreboding. When the 
child, now grown, asserts personal 
independence and, with it, spir- 
itual autonomy as well, M. Simon 
breaks with his beloved grand- 
daughter for marrying outside her 
faith; Moishe forsakes his grandson 
for abandoning the ancestral ways. 

In a sense, the failure of Moishe, 
the Montreal tailor, is more com- 
plete than that of M. Simon. More 
singlemindedly than the latter, 
Moishe toils, physically and spir- 
itually, to keep Aaron within the 
walls of Jewish life. But despite 
all his meticulous plans he cannot 
permanently shut Aaron from nor- 
mal contacts in a modern city. It 
is the seductive voice of a young 
girl, an emancipated French Jewess 
—and graduate of a concentration- 
camp to boot—which proves more 
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alluring and convincing than the 
ancient teachings of Moishe. But 
whereas in the Oulmont novel the 
estrangement was never complete 
since the granddaughter at heart 
never fully freed herself of M. 
Simon’s teachings, it is total and 
irrevocable in the Canadian novel. 
Aaron is impatient at his repeated 
failures to conciliate the old man 
and finally finds his intransigence 
unbearable. The authority of the 
God-fearing tailor, deeply steeped 
in religion, cannot overcome either 
the lure of a modern environment 
nor the temptations it offers. Suc- 
cess supplants orthodoxy as the 
summum bonum of existence. 


O MORE tolerant is the Avrom 
of Ikor’s The Sons of Avrom. 
(Among Jewish writers, the pat- 
riarchal figure has become less pop- 
ular, just as the patriarch, on the 
contemporary scene, has become 
increasingly rare.) Avrom is not 
a French Jew. In the Paris which 
his sons love and admire—to which 
they summon him after becoming 
established—Avrom feels a stran- 
ger. Only in the Rue des Rosiers, 
the Jewish immigrant section, can 
he breathe and exist. But no 
longer can he enforce his way of 
life, his values and wishes upon 
his children. Some of his children 
have emigrated to America and 
he has written them off; his oldest 
son, about whom the novel re- 
volves, is helplessly ambivalent. 
On the verge of turning his back 
completely on his heritage, upon 
his arrival in France he is led to 
abandon this course only at the 
last moment. Though Yankel, af- 
ter this episode, finds himself re- 
turning more and more to his 
former ways, he can never again 
embrace it with his old conviction. 
Yankel’s son, in his turn, com- 
pletes the assimilationist cycle by 
marrying into a typically old and 
thoroughly French peasant family. 
Avrom cannot come to terms 
with his physical environment and 
the spiritual alienation of his chil- 
dren stirs him to final action: as 
his sons have forsaken the Judaism 
which is his life so will he forsake 
them. He will not die in this city 
of Gentiles but be buried in Jewish 
earth. Well on his eighties, the 
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atriarch migrates again to end 
what is left of his life in the land 
of his ancestors. 

Ikor’s vigorous and often comi- 
cal patriarch—comical because Av- 
rom’s reactions to the City of 
Light are amusingly caricatured— 
is closer to the reticent, hard- 
working Montreal tailor than to 
the elegant, refined, modernized, 
Western M. Simon. Like Moishe 
he is deficient in balanced judg- 
ment and the spirit of compromise 
is altogether alien to him. But he 
is truer to himself than M. Simon 
or Moishe and his measure of de- 
feat is smaller than theirs. Avrom 
will not accept defeat; he intensi- 
fies his Jewishness by emigration 
to Israel and from there sends 
messages of thunder to his Parisian 
heirs. 


LTHOUGH these patriarchal fig- 

ures are treated sympathetical- 
ly and one is even idealized, the 
would-be patriarch of Peter Nea- 
goe’s No Time for Tears fares 
considerably less well. His Ben- 
jamin, whom we see in a Russian 
ghetto as a young man and whom 
we follow into middle age in the 
United States, might well be called 
an aspiring patriarch. He is a total 
and unsympathetic failure in his 
attempt to govern his family in 
the traditional pattern. Inspired 
a a young man by the example 
of his wise and learned father-in- 
law, a rabbi whose every wish was 
respected by his family, Benjamin 
expects the same measure of loyal- 
ty and obedience from his wife 
and children. Indeed, in the early 
years, his wife Esther heeded his 
every command. But, in insisting 
on emigration to the United States 
against his wishes, Esther succeeds 
in challenging his authority. 

As Benjamin continues his old 
way of study and contemplation in 
Brooklyn, and neglects both hus- 
bandly and paternal duties in favor 
of loftier pursuits, his authority 
wanes completely. Esther becomes 
the sole breadwinner and carries 
on her daily tasks until, imper- 
ceptibly, she has become the matri- 
arch. She has absorbed all au- 
thority and her gentler, more hu- 
man and humanistic religion has 


supplanted her husband’s more 
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scholarly, literal and authoritarian 
Judaism. 

The French Jew Ikor and the 
American-Rumanian Gentile Nea- 
goe have both given their patri- 
archs a companion who uses their 
faith to his own advantage. This 
contrasting figure displays all the 
trimmings of religion, a vast 
knowledge of texts and ritual, but 
his faith is barren. Benjamin’s 
friend, in fact, is lecherous as well 
and makes advances to Esther. 
Through these veritable Tartuffes 
the authors’ position toward or- 
thodox Judaism becomes obvious: 
formula religion, they imply, with 
no personal interpretation, is easily 
simulated or even exploited. 

The patriarchal figure in litera- 
ture is, of course, a symbol of 
traditionalism in Judaism, of the 
transmission in toto of the an- 
cient heritage. In a sense, there- 
fore, the insertion of the patri- 
arch in a novel may often serve 
as an analysis of orthodox Judaism 
today. The fact that each of the 
patriarchs is a defeated figure, to 
a greater or lesser extent, that he 
is even a tragic hero, suggests the 
difficulties of this kind of Judaism 
in the modern world. Each patri- 
arch, in varying degree, fails in his 
self-imposed task of perpetuating, 
as he received it, the ancestral 
faith. Whether love and sex de- 
feat him, as in some novels, or 
the seduction of a pleasant, mod- 
ern environment, the embattled 
patriarch must erect new defenses 
after the old have crumbled. The 
rock still stands; its appearance 
is still massive, but time and ero- 
sion have taken their toll. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG JEWISH READERS 
by HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


1 Is a fact known mainly to 

people in the book business that 
the publication of books for juve- 
niles is the most profitable, and 
sometimes the only profitable, 
aspect of book publishing. Chil- 
dren’s books are bought as gifts 
and for “captive” readers. As a 
result, the juvenile department is 
often the tail that wags the dog. 

Until recently, Jewish publish- 
ing houses have paid little atten- 
tion to this market. Now, how- 
ever, the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America in Philadelphia 
is publishing, together with Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy in New 
York, a new series for teen-age 
Jewish readers called Covenant 
Books. The first six titles already 
published are: Silversmith of Old 
New York: Myer Myers by Will- 
iam Wise; Border Hawk: August 
Bondi by Lloyd Alexander; The 
World of Jo Davidson by Lois 
Harris Kuhn; Jubal and the 
Prophet by Frieda Clark Hyman; 
The Uncommon Soldier: Major 
Alfred Mordecai by Robert D. 
Abrahams and The Voice of Lib- 
erty: The Story of Emma Lazarus 
by Eve Merriam. New titles in 
preparation are: Isaac Aboab: The 
First American Rabbi by Emily 
Hahn and The Key: Isaac Leib 
Peretz by Sylvia Rothchild. The 
Jewish Publication Society, in or- 
der to promote these volumes, has 
created a Jewish Book Club Plan 
for young readers so that four 
volumes a year will cost the mem- 
ber $7.50. The individual titles 
are listed at $2.95 apiece. 


Lesser Zussman, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Jewish Publication 
Society, informs me that through 
their club, JPS has sold an average 
of 1,750 per title and that Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy has been sell- 
ing about 3,000 copies per volume. 
This total of about 5,000 per 
Volume for a new series is en- 
couraging and it is fair to state 
that as additional titles are added 
each year, the series in the long 
run will do very well. While they 
obviously will not equal the sales 
of the series of the general pub- 
lication houses, they already have 


proved their worth and their 


need. 


T Is interesting to analyze the 

contents of the six books thus 
far published. There is an at- 
tempt to offer stories of adventure 
and excitement. The “Jewish con- 
tent” of these books is not always 
evident, except in the case of 
Jubal and the Prophet. The bi- 
ography of Jo Davidson, for ex- 
ample, is a rather haphazard 
recounting of Davidson’s experi- 
ences while sculpturing some of 
the most famous personalities and 
leaders in the world. The material 
in this book is seldom adventur- 
ous; the moral teachings are in- 
frequently emphasized and one 
suspects that Davidson is included 
not because he is a Jewish sculptor, 
but an artist, Jewish by birth, 
who is world-famed. It is a book 
that could have been published in 
any series for young people and 
not necessarily in the Covenant 
Book series. 

The same observations can be 
made about Lloyd Alexander’s 
book on August Bondi, one of the 
four Jews who rode with John 
Brown, the famous Abolitionist 
who was caught and hanged be- 
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cause of his violent attempt to 
end slavery in the United States. 
There is much bloodshed and war- 
fare in Border Hawk. Neverthe- 
less, in this case there is an injec- 
tion of Jewish philosophy, the 
values of Judaism and the rela- 
tionship between American de- 
mocracy and Jewish thought. 
Except for these pages, this book, 
too, could be included in a gen- 
eral series. Still, one can make a 
case for its inclusion here. 

The volume on Myer Myers is, 
I think, the most successful of the 
six books now available. It not 
only tells a vivid story of a young 
Jewish boy living in Colonial 
America, but also blends the ex- 
citement of the Revolution with 
the role played in it by the Jews 
of that time. Myer Myers is an 
attractive hero and William Wise, 
the author of the book, projects 
the atmosphere of the times ac- 
curately. This is not a book which 
could appear in another series; it 
is an excellent example of the 
purpose of a Covenant Book 
series. 

Jubal and the Prophet, which 
is on the surface the most “Jew- 
ish” of all the themes utilized 
here, is not particularly successful. 
Although it is set in the time of 
the First Temple when Jerusalem 
is under siege by the Babylonians, 
the story is somewhat confusing. 
The prophet Jeremiah, who is in 
a sense the hero of the book, 
emerges as a hysterical man and 
Jubal, the son of the Temple 
priest, who elects to follow 
Jeremiah against his own father, 
is not a clearly-drawn character. 
This only goes to show that theme 
and content do not necessarily 
make for a successful Jewish ju- 
venile. Treatment and approach 
are equally important, if not more 
so. 


HE FIFTH and sixth volumes 

deal with personalities whose 
lives were not adventurous but 
whose accomplishments make the 
subjects worthy of inclusion 
among the Covenant books. 

Mr. Abraham’s hero, Major Al- 
fred Mordecai, taught mathemat- 
ics and philosophy at West Point 
prior to the Civil War. The in- 
fluence of the Jewish  soldier- 
scholar on a generation of Amer- 
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ian military leaders is explained 
with skill and sympathy by the 
juthor, a veteran writer for young 
people. Mr. Abrahams manages 
to weave into his narrative many 
incidents which help depict the 
life of a young Jew in the South 
and at West Point. The conflict 
between North and South in the 
Civil War is touched upon and 
shows how the country was di- 
vided, family by family and 
American against American. 

Eve Merriam’s volume on Emma 
Lazarus is not a rewrite of her 
earlier book on the same subject 
for adult readers, but is a care- 
fully written account of how a 
young Jewish girl was awakened 
to the cause of her people and 
became one of the best-known 
literary personalities of her day. 
We remember Emma Lazarus to- 
day because of her immortal son- 
net engraved on the pedestal of 
the Statue of Liberty. Miss Mer- 
riam prefers to stress Emma La- 
zarus’ championship of the Jewish 
people and does it eloquently and 
well. 

Meanwhile, one can look for- 
ward to the projected Covenant 
Books because the authors have 
proved in the past that they 
can tell a good story and are well 
versed in the subjects that they 
have selected. Emily Hahn, of 
course, is one of our better writers 
and we can expect a professional 
job from her on Isaac Aboab, 
surely an obscure Jewish hero. 
Sylvia Rothchild, whose short sto- 
tits have won her a good critical 
reputation, can be expected to 
handle Peretz adequately, for she 
herself has a strong sense of what 
makes a good Jewish story. 

If Covenant Books become truly 
successful, the project may en- 
courage other Jewish publishers to 
issue titles aimed at a market 
hitherto neglected in the Jewish 
feld. This would be a welcome 


hv-nroduct of the new series. 
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Arabian Art 


THE art of the Arabs is the art 
of a desert people. 


Because the Arabs were always 
on the move, they had few 
possessions and these few included 
tents and sleeping rugs which they 
shared in common. Chairs and 
tables and cupboards would only 
be in the way. They early learned 
the art of rug weaving. 

Arabian art does not try to 
represent the constant turmoil 
about but tends to interpret 
the inner meaning of life. This art 
centered about the mosque and the 
palace. 


Arabian art is characterized by 
delicate carvings, brilliantly color- 
ed glass, rich stuffs and resplendent 
metal. Wood-carvers carved doors 
while tile-makers produced well- 
glazed tiles. Arabian palaces had 
few furnishings: frescoes, a couch, 
throne-chairs fashioned like stools, 
and chests. 


The arabesque, the chief Arabi- 
an decoration, is made up of geo- 
metric traceries that follow a flow- 
ing spiraling pattern with the 
motifs of leaf forms. It is adaptable 
to every material. Arabian art has 
concentrated on decoration. Wood 
was carved and inlaid with ivory 
and ebony and had both color and 
gilding. Stucco too was vividly 
painted. Another way the Arabs 
obtained color was to use marble 
inlay and stained glass. Panels 
made up of red, yellow, black and 
green marbles combined with blue 
tiles or a geometric border of color- 
ed glass together with mother-of- 
pearl produced a vivid effect. 


Arabian fabrics and Arabian 
leather, because of their fine tex- 
ture and exquisite color, became 
famous throughout the world. The 
fabrics were made up of fine linen 
warp and silk weft with patterns 
based on the arabesque and Arabi- 
an calligraphy. Interlaced circles 
with birds and leaves have always 
been a favorite decoration. 


All the Arabian arts are inex- 
tricably interwoven. The geomet- 
ric pattern on the helmet finds its 


AKT 


JEWISH FRONTRR 








way to the carving of the dome 
the stone or stucco carved band 
on the mosque is repeated in the 
panel; the textile design comes ty 
life in the silver inlay of a bow, 
The bright yellow of the sand 
of the desert, the vivid blue of 
the sky, the flaming red of the 
sunset, the cool green of the oasis 
—all combine to make up the 
loveliness of Arabian art. 


AGNES Curtis 


Arab Folk Art in Israel 


HE way of life of Israeli mi- 

norities — Moslems, Christians, 
Druse and Circassians, numbering 
altogether over 220,000 — was 
attractively displayed recently in 
the Minorities Folk Art Exhibition 
which opened in Acre in the famed 
Hamam el Pasha building. 


This unique show with its two 
thousand exhibits collected from 
Jewish art collectors and more 
than sixty-five Arab villages and 
Bedouin encampments was ar- 
ranged at the suggestion of the 
Ministry of the Interior and with 
the aid of the municipality of 
Acre, a town where a mixed popu- 
lation of Arabs and Jews live in 
exemplary harmony. 

As Mr. I. Bar-Yehuda, the Min- 
ister of the Interior, stated at the 
opening ceremony, the exhibition 
“reflects the culture, traditions, 
and mode of life of the various 
communities in Israel—a knowl- 
edge essential to all citizens of 
this State, who the more they 
learn about each other, the more 
will increase their mutual respect 
and understanding.” 

It may be mentioned from the 
outset that Arab folk art is a 
complex subject and does not al- 
low of a precise definition. It is 
mainly for this reason that the 
study of the field has lagged be- 
hind, not only in Israel but 
throughout the Middle East. More 
is known about the culture of the 
people who lived in this region 
from the 16th to the 12th cen- 
tury before the Christian era than 
from the 12th to the 16th century 
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after the Christian era. Israel folk 
art is a branch of Islamic art, and 
represents a merger of variegated 
local trends. These gradually 
evolved into what may be general- 
ly described as “Palestine art.” 
(The British Mandatory authori- 
ties showed examples in a Folk Art 
Museum set up in two rooms of 
Jerusalem’s noted citadel — the 
Tower of David — shortly before 
the termination of British rule 
and the setting up of the State 


of Israel. ) 


HE success of the Acre exhibition 

was partly due to the atmosphere 
created by the locale—quite apart 
from the beauty of the exhibits 
themselves. The Hamam el Pasha 
(The Pasha’s Bath) is a typical 
example of old Arab architecture. 
It was built by the famous ruler 
of this ancient town, Ahmed Ja- 
zar Pasha, who resisted Napoleon. 
The building was cleaned and re- 
stored by the Acre municipality 
which transformed its vast main 
hall, surrounded by gleaming mar- 
ble pillars, and the adjacent arched 
rooms with their glass roofs and 
thick Turkish walls, into a Muse- 
um of Archaeology and Modern 
Israel Art. 

Here, inside Acre’s walled Old 
City, a handful of organizers 
helped by an Arab schoolteacher 
from nearby Me’liah village, set 
up an exhibition which mirrored 
the Arab and his way of life— 
at home, at work, at his feasts and 
other ceremonial occasions. Here 
were lovely carved wooden house- 
hold utensils, tools, and other in- 
struments. Figures dressed in tra- 
ditional costumes were placed in 
appropriate settings, arranged in 
small chambers in accordance with 
communal and religious origins. 
Here were seen the Arab “‘fellah” 
(peasant) and townsman, the 
Druse, the Bedouin, and the Cir- 
cassian. 

In the spacious courtyard, in a 
setting of vineyards and other 
plants, were placed the tools of 
agriculture, of fishing, and other 
crafts. Here, too, were seen Arab 
artisans at work, including boat- 
builders, weavers, potters, and bas- 
ket-makers. 


Gpectat sections were devoted 
to ornaments, carpets, metal- 
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craft objects, and embroidery. One 
section arousing considerable in- 
terest was that of ancient weapons 
and military equipment, some of 
them beautifully worked and or- 
namented. In the central hall the 
visitor saw a typical Bedouin tent 
with all its furnishings, as well as 
the living-room of a Druse rural 
family. Ancient Arab ploughs, in 
addition to copperware and pot- 
tery, were also on display. 


Three months of intensive work 
and planning were put into this 
exhibit by the organizers who 
worked with a limited budget of 
IL80,000. It needed all the powers 
of the Arab teacher, Mr. Shufani, 
to persuade dozens of Arabs to 
place their belongings temporarily 
at the disposal of the exhibition. 
Much of the credit for the suc- 
cess of the exhibition must also 
go to the Director of the Acre 
museum, Dr. Ze’ev Goldman. 
Born in Germany, he came to Israel 
in 1936, and for years was a mem- 
ber of a kibbutz in Emek Jezreel. 
With the outbreak of war in 
1948, he foresaw the loss of Arab 
works of art and rare manuscripts. 
Dr. Goldman approached the Cus- 
todian of Absentee Property, and 
offered his services to take charge 
of these priceless objects. Working 
tirelessly in Acre and throughout 
Galilee, he collected every scrap 
of precious art in metal, wood 
and pottery that he could lay his 
hands on, and formed the nucleus 
of what he hoped would be a 
collection of Arab folk art. In 
1950, the Acre municipality ac- 
quired Dr. Goldman’s collection. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Goldman had be- 
come an official of the Department 
of Antiquities. In 1953, he helped 
restore the Hamam el Pasha; in 
the following year the municipal 
museum was opened; and finally 
in 1956 Dr. Goldman became its 
Director. The museum, now, has 
two major wings devoted to an- 
cient coins and weapons, in addi- 


tion to archaeological findings and 
folk art. 
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“JEWISH CONSCIOUSNESS” 
by MENDEL KOHANSKY 


out thirty-two per cent of Is- 

rael’s children attend religious 
schools, and the rest go to secular 
schools, both types supervised and 
maintained by the Ministry of 
Education and Culture. This ar- 
rangement is a careful compromise 
arrived at after a long and bitter 
struggle among political parties, 
when compulsory education was 
introduced shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the State, and it be- 
came plain that the country could 
ill afford the existence of the vari- 
ous “trends”—school systems with 
frankly political leanings. 

While the original curriculum of 
the secular schools contained abun- 
dant doses of Bible, Talmud and 
Jewish history, it scrupulously 
shunned the teaching of religion 
in any form, so as not to offend 
non-observant parents, particular- 
ly those of the labor movement. 
This worked for a while, with 
teachers resorting to all sorts of 
pedagogic acrobatics when the very 
nature of the subject made respect- 
ing the taboo impossible. But 
among a great many parents there 
was a gnawing feeling that their 
children were missing something 
in their education. It was like that 
story about the old lady who was 
heard speaking Yiddish to her 
second-generation Israeli grand- 
child. When asked whether she did 
s0 because she didn’t know He- 
brew, she replied that on the con- 
trary she spoke Hebrew very well, 
but she didn’t want the child to 
grow up a goy. 

There was no problem in an 
orthodox family. There the child 
went to a religious school, wore a 
yarmulke in class and was taught 
religion in a fashion sanctified by 
a tradition of centuries. But a non- 
observant Jew wouldn’t think of 
subjecting his child to the method 
of schooling which prevailed in 
those schools. Besides, he had gone 
too far away from tradition and 
religious observances to be able to 
provide for the child at home a 
natural atmosphere of a traditional 
way of life. It was this which gave 
birth to a program of studies in 


elementary and secondary schools 
awkwardly named “Jewish-Israeli 
Consciousness.” An agreement 
signed by all parties of the Gov- 
ernment coalition said that “the 
Government will see to it that 
Jewish consciousness among Israeli 
youth becomes deeper, that the 
youth be well-rooted in the past of 
the Jewish people and in its heri- 
tage, that its spiritual ties with 
Jewry the world over become 
closer, in the understanding of a 
common fate and the historic con- 
tinuity which unites all Jews.” 


It was easier said than done. In 
deference to the parties of the 
Left the teaching program had to 
be free of a religious tinge—a re- 
quirement loaded with inner con- 
tradictions. And it didn’t work 
out very well from that point of 
view. About a year ago repre- 
sentatives of Ahdut Haavoda and 
Mapam raised a cry that the Min- 
istry of Education had broken 
the agreement and, under the guise 
of “Jewish Consciousness,” religion 
was being sneaked into secular 
schools and forced upon innocent 
babes of non-observant homes. It 
was an explosive issue, in a parlia- 
ment where the multiplicity of 
parties makes almost every issue 
controversial, and the attacks of 
Ruth Hektin of Ahdut Haavoda 
and Esther Talmi of Mapam re- 
verberated outside of the halls 
of the Knesset, spilling over onto 
the pages of newspapers and into 
public meetings. 


AM NOT acquainted with the 

subtleties of Knesset procedure 
and custom, and I don’t know why 
the debate requested by the above 
ladies well over a year ago was 
postponed until now. Whether 
the postponement was unavoidable 
or whether a skillful hand delib- 
erately kept it off the agenda for 
so long, the delay served the coun- 
try well. For when the feared 
bombshell finally fell, it exploded 
with all the force of a punctured 
toy balloon, and crumpled up just 
as fast. 

As one newspaper editorially re- 
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marked, the debate came after the 
prolonged Who-is-aJew public 
discussion which made everybody 
thoroughly sick of the subject, so 
that another debate on a religious 
issue was just too much for the 
country to bear. There is un- 
doubtedly a great deal of truth in 
this reasoning, as I found reading 
the transcript of the Knesset de- 
bate which dragged on for over a 
week, and was distinguished only 
by its tameness. 

The issue was introduced by 
Knesset members Hektin and Tal- 
mi with some emotion, but with 
little of the old fire left. Sacred 
writings yes, they maintained, but 
why should they be taught by 
means of the siddur, the book of 
prayer, a strictly ritualistic in- 
strument? The Torah should be 
taught, of course, but when this 
is done by means of reading the 
portion of the week, then it was 
religion, ritualism, and not taught 
as history and literature. In some 
schools collective morning prayer 
had been introduced, Miss Hektin 
indignantly reported to the de- 
lighted heckling of her colleagues 
from the religious Right, and when 
the Bible is taught children are 
forced to cover their heads. 

What emerged from the debate 
was that the Ministry is steering 
a very careful course in a pro- 
gram which, everyone agrees, is 
still an experiment, giving con- 
siderable latitude to individual 
teachers. This, admirable as it may 
be, leads also to abuses. There are 
teachers who urge their pupils to 
propagandize their parents towards 
a religious way of life. On the 
other extreme, a teacher may pre- 
face a lesson in religious customs 
with something like “what I am 
going to talk to you about now is, 
in my opinion, utter foolishness, 
but it is in the official program 
of studies, so I have no choice.” 

The debate was also an indi- 
cation that the program is a 
moderate success. Representatives 
of all parties but Mapai (of which 
the Minister of Education and Cul- 
ture is a member) had something 
to say against it, but the com- 
plaints were mostly of a petty 
nature, and even those who asked 
for and started the debate wouldn’t 
call the program a total failure. 
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PD yyuaT SHOULD the teaching of 
| «pwish Consciousness” give 
‘ to the child? The answer was best 
formulated, perhaps, by a mem- 
"ter of the Knesset who is a dis- 
tinguished writer and teacher, Iz- 
| har Smilansky (S. Izhar). He 
" doesn’t expect any school program 
"to bring a solution to the spiritual 
| crisis of modern man and of the 
modern Israeli Jew. It is a crisis 
of the freethinking man, and it 
"is doubtful whether religion has 











' Tue South African Zionist Rec- 
_ ” ord kept us abreast of the news 
" not only of Jews in South Africa 
but, with its excellent coverage, 
" of world Jewish news and partic- 
ularly events in Israel. Our com- 
'mitments for the United Israel 
" Appeal in Australia and New Zea- 
land had prevented us from at- 

tending the Actions Committee 
" sessions this year and the reports of 
| the meetings of the Jewish Agency 
' and Actions Committee were full 
and extensive. The many impor- 
| tant resolutions were cited in the 
paper, among them the procla- 
| mation of the 100th anniversary, 

next year, of the birth of Theodor 
"Herzl. 


How I wish I had Herzl’s diary 
with me as I travel through 
Uganda, the Uganda which al- 
| most split the Zionist Movement 
' in its infancy, the Uganda be- 








_ cause of which the character and 


the pattern of the Zionist Move- 
ment was definitely set with Pal- 
estine as its goal and Palestine, 
Eretz Israel, alone as the Jewish 
National Home. 


Verdant fields, silvery streams 
and meandering rivers as well as 
_ large lakes mark the land which 
Britain once suggested as a refuge 
for the Jewish people and which 
Herzl thought might serve as a 
Nachtasyl—a temporary asylum. 
At Jinja, on the shores of Lake 





re . 
_ ‘ictoria, we saw the head waters of 
‘the Nile, and in the Murchison 





fills Park, the Nile again. It was 


the answer. But freethinking re- 
quires a search for values every- 
where: not to confine oneself in 
his own close circle and think of 
all the others as fools. The child 
should be given the chance to 
choose, just as its parents did, 
and not remain locked in a spir- 
itual ghetto, whether this ghetto 
is Mea Shearim (the ultra-ortho- 
dox quarter in Jerusalem) or a 
Marxist kibbutz. 





THOUGHTS ON UGANDA 


by BERT GOLDSTEIN 


with mixed feelings that we board- 
ed a launch to take us down the 
river. How the Nile has figured 
in the earliest history of our peo- 
ple! Out of its bulrushes had come 
the great Emancipator. Memory 
associates us with Egypt then and 
now, and calls to mind its present 
ruler, Israel’s arch-enemy, Nasser. 
It is interesting to speculate whe- 
ther perhaps there had been a sub- 
conscious idea that Jewish history 
should continue again on the banks 
of the Nile. That would have 
been an interesting development 
for a temporary asylum there or 
transitional post on the way again 
to the Promised Land. And was it 
subconscious too on the part of 
Ussishkin and Weizmann and 
others that the Jewish people had 
done with the Nile generations 
ago? 


THE part of Uganda through 

which we traveled is a fertile, 
agricultural country, growing su- 
gar cane, tea, coffee, maize, to- 
bacco, banana, pineapple, papyrus. 
The flora and fauna are superb. 
The luxuriant growth which seems 
to spring up of itself so easily 
would perhaps have been too at- 
tractive and the Jews would have 
clung to this good earth. Uganda 
might then have become not just 
an asylum but a new Galut. These 
are some of the thoughts which 
ran through my mind as we sailed 
along the river Nile. 

Why did Britain offer Uganda? 
Was it hers to give away? It was 
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in 1890 that this territory came 
under the British sphere of in- 
fluence. But the African tribes 
were there, many of them highly 
organized, some into small king- 
doms for a thousand years or more. 
The country belonged to them and 
they to the country. Only in 1894 
did Britain formally establish a 
protectorate under the Foreign 
Office in one part of the Uganda, 
later extended to other parts, but 
the situation was far from stable 
until 1901-2, and not until 1905 
did the Foreign Office turn over 
the Protectorate to the Colonial 
Office. To speculate again, Britain 
would most likely have relished the 
idea of settling “whites” in the 
area, thus to strengthen her hold 
on it. The offer to Herzl was an- 
other example of a much promised 
land. Uganda was not Britain’s 
to give away. She was to protect 





LETTERS TO 


Dear Editor: 

I left Israel shortly after the 
issue of the sale of Israel-made 
arms to Germany erupted into the 
political arena there, and was 
crossing the Mediterranean on the 
S. S. Artza when Mr. Ben-Gurion 
made his now famous Knesset 
speech. In London, I saw a copy 
of the Jewish Vanguard, the Labor 
Zionist organ in England, which 
gave unqualified support to Ben- 
Gurion’s position; but it wasn’t 
until I had arrived in the United 
States and saw your August issue 
with the Prime Minister’s speech 
that I really knew what Mr. Ben- 
Gurion had said. 

To someone familiar with the 
level of political debate in Israel, 
the caustic intemperateness of the 
Prime Minister’s speech came as 
no surprise. The Knesset is well- 
known for sharp, vicious attacks 
in the political speech-making of 
its members and Ben-Gurion is 
a past master at the art. Thus, I 
was not surprised to read Ben- 
Gurion’s pious plea that the memo- 
ry of the six million martyred 
European Jews is too sacred to 
be injected by anyone into the 
debate—and to find him later on 
in his speech twice referring to 
the martyred millions as support- 
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Uganda and help its people 1 
self-achievement. 

There is an arid area in Ugand, 
too, full of tall cactus trees, sig. 
nifying a lack of fertility and 4 
unyielding soil. Perhaps Britain 
meant to consign the Jews ty 
that part. The struggle there fo 
subsistence would have been a hard 
one. What inducement would 
there have been to overcome th 
struggle in a place which was not 
to have been a permanent on 
where they could sink their roots) 
With no ideals to stir them to 
develop the country and no his. 
toric connection to move them to 
sacrifice, if need be, it would at 
best have been an unrewarding 
effort. 

So my thoughts continued on 
Uganda and its part in the ap. 
proaching centennial celebration 


of the birth of Theodor Herzl. 


THE EDITOR 


ing his position if they would be 
in a position to voice their opin- 
ions. Neither was I surprised to 
find that in his attacks on Yaacoy 
Hazan of Mapam and Yigal Alon 
of Achdut Ha’avoda, Ben-Gurion 
repeatedly linked them with Dr. 
Sneh of the Communist Party be- 
cause all had once been together 
in Mapam. Of course, Mr. Ben- | 
Gurion neglected to mention that 
Dr. Sneh had also once been 2 | 
colleague of his in Mapai. 
But I am not writing this letter | 
to criticize Ben-Gurion. Jewish | 
tradition has it that each genera- 
tion has its own recognized leader 
and, were the leader of a particular 
generation—even were he Moses 
—to reappear in another genera- | 
tion, he would have to acknowl: | 
edge the leader of that generation 
as his leader. Certainly, Ben-Gur'- 
on has been the leader of his 
generation: not only in a narrow, | 
political sense as Prime Minister | 
of Israel, but in a wide, all-em- | 
bracing sense as the man who 
embodies within himself the best | 
of his generation and has consist- 
ently given expression to the ideals 
of his generation and direction in | 
the fulfillment of those ideals. Cer- 
tainly, after having lived in Israel, | 
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of Ben-Gurion with the State and, 
conversely, the identity of the 
le of Israel with Ben-Gurion 
is a very real and vital thing: a 
much closer identity than that 
existing between almost any other 
leader and his people. Thus, it is 
possible even for people who dis- 
agree on many things with Ben- 
Gurion—and Ben-Gurion has been 
prolific enough in his speeches 
and writings to give almost every- 
one cause for some disagreement— 
to recognize his role and place as 
the leader of his generation, ex- 
pressing in his person the essential 
tone of his people in his time. 
But any leader needs a disci- 
plined following. And part of 
that discipline is that the followers 
do not blindly act as “‘yes men” 
uncritically accepting every word 
and deed of the leader. In fact, 
criticism of high men in high 
places is a tradition, and a healthy 
one, among the Jewish people. 
Yet, in the tense, emotion-packed 
issue of Israel-German relations 
it is a shock to find Labor Zionists 
both in England and America 
uncritically applauding Ben-Guri- 


on and lambasting his critics. On 
a geopolitical plane Ben-Gurion 
makes a convincing case for his 
actions; on a moral or spiritual 
plane he has failed to make any 
case—if any case can be made. 
And there are many Jews, I am 
certain, who feel that Israel will 
find her way in the world more 
through how she fulfills herself 
morally and spiritually than 
through her political acts. 
Certainly, there is a basis for 
agreeing with and supporting Ben- 
Gurion. But I see it nowhere ex- 
pressed in the Poale Zion statement 
on the Israel Government crisis 
published in your August issue. 
If Ben-Gurion makes intemperate 
and illogical statements it can be 
excused as having been done in 
the heat of political battle in order 
to gain certain ends. But I should 
imagine that he has a right to 
expect logic and temperateness 
from Labor Zionists abroad. It is 
a duty of followers to give reason- 
ed criticism to their leaders. After 
all, what possible effect does it 
have on this issue to state that 
Herut nominated Nahum Nir to 
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be Speaker of the Knesset? 

I, for one, have always felt that 
any relations between Israel and 
Germany are unthinkable. I 
thought reparations were a mistake 
when Israel negotiated with West 
Germany on that matter several 
years ago, and the sale of Israel 
arms to Germany is an even great- 
er mistake. I have never felt that 
my holding and expounding of 
this viewpoint has kept me from 
being a good member of Hista- 
drut, a good Labor Zionist, or a 
great admirer of Ben-Gurion’s. 
But I see no reason for blind, un- 
critical adulation, for repeating 
every statement and political 
speech as uncriticizable gospel. I 
must admit to being disappointed 
in Labor Zionist leadership. 


Sincerely yours, 
Zv¥1 SOIFER 


To the Editor: 

I feel that something should be 
added to Ettie Skidell’s review of 
Professor Spiro’s book “Children 
of the Kibbutz.” The review said 
in essence: there are many things 
wrong with kibbutz education but 
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since 1952, when Professor Spiro 
conducted the investigations on 
which the book is based, much has 
been improved, and we look for- 
ward to more improvements yet. 


All this is true, as far as it goes. 
No educational system is perfect; 
and we in the kibbutz movement 
are particularly conscious of our 
own shortcomings in every sphere, 
and anxious to make them good. 
But the review may well create in 
readers outside Israel an impression 
that nobody living here could 
possibly accept: the impression that 
Spiro’s own criticisms of and con- 
clusions about kibbutz education 
are correct. They are not. In the 
concluding sections Spiro lists a 
number of criticisms of the adult 
sabra: he is distant from and im- 
pertinent to his parents (chutz- 
padik); he finds it hard to make 
close friends; and he is anxious 
to travel, especially outside Israel. 
Spiro shows how each of these 
characteristics may stem from a 
different aspect of the unusual 
conditions which are found in 
communal education. Unfortu- 
nately for the argument, anybody 
who knows this country at all well 
will agree that precisely these are 
wide-spread characteristics of the 
whole of Israel’s younger genera- 
tion—in fact of the sabra (a term 
which does not apply, as Spiro as- 
sumes, only to children of the 


kibbutz). 


The character of the sabra is 
certainly one of the main questions 
of Israel society and culture. But 
the answer is not to be found 
specifically in the kibbutz, and 
certainly not in the pseudo-Freudi- 
an arguments on which Spiro re- 
lies. Perhaps the causes lie in 
the newness of the country and 
its physical insecurity (these chil- 
dren have spent all their lives in 
a state of war or the shadow of 
war); perhaps in the cultural 
distance between the old and the 
new generation; perhaps in Israel’s 
size, and its physical and cultural 
isolation; or perhaps in a dozen 
other factors which are the com- 
mon coin of discussion on this and 
kindred topics. Here, indeed, is a 
fruitful field for psychological and 
sociological research. But such re- 
search must include comparative 
studies of all types of sabra, both 
in town and in the various forms 
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of agricultural settlement. 7 

As for the kibbutz, Profesge: 
Spiro has given us a detailed study 
of many of the processes of collegs 
tive education. Inherent in thy 
study are certain criticisms. In thie 
respect, Ettie Skidell is certainly) 
right: we have corrected not a fey, » 
and will certainly be stimulated by | 
Spiro’s book to further thought” 
and action. But the book tells yy 
less than nothing about the resulf 
of kibbutz education. In my owg 
experience, confirmed by all thog 
with whom I have discussed the 
matter, mature kibbutz children” 
are in fact less chutzpadik, more 
settled and less concerned with 
foreign travel, and in general legs 
spoilt than town sabras. In addis | 
tion, they share a set of values” 
which are, to my mind, unquem 
tionably superior to those current. 
ly accepted by the “younger set” 
in the big towns of Israel (with- 
out reference to the superficial 
“Marxist” political education des 
cribed by Spiro). But, apart from 
the value judgments, all this is no 
more than a general and widely” 
accepted impression. We have still 
to see a scientific comparison of 
the two forms of education. Such 
a study would really tell us some- 
thing about the children of the 
kibbutz. 

Yours, 
Henry NEAR 

Beth Haemek, Doar Na, 
Western Galilee, Israel. 
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